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O MAKE THE MOST of today's invest- 

ment opportunities, you must adopt a 
realistic policy and keep your holdings ad- 
justed to changing conditions. Although aver- 
age stock prices are in historically high ground, 
many individual issues have failed to keep pace 
while others have outstripped the averages. 
This is indicative of the highly selective char- 
acter of the market, a pattern which is ex- 
pected to be even more pronounced in the 
months ahead. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


To appraise accurately the significance of 
the various factors influencing security values 
is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
facilities, experience and judgment of a well 
established organization, skilled in the analysis 
and determination of investment trends. That 
is why so many investors have found our 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and maintain 
an investment program exactly suited to their 


particular needs and conforming at all times 
to the economic outlook. 
In a matter of such vital importance you 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 
guidance to preserve your capital and main- 
tain your income. The knowledge that your 
investments are under the continuing super- 
vision of an organization whose sole job for 
almost half a century has been serving the in- 
vestor will provide relief from constant worry. 
You have the assurance that every possible 
precaution is being taken to safeguard your 
investment welfare by keeping your holdings 
adjusted to changing economic conditions. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 


Under the guidance of our Staff you follow 
a carefully planned program with the assurance 
that all new developments and potential in- 
fluences affecting your security holdings are 
being constantly appraised. The changes in 
investment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful analysis of 
every pertinent factor. 

Specializing in the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
Wor tp REsEARCH Bureau is ideally equipped 
to help you obtain far better investment re- 
sults than would be possible without the benefit 
of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have 
at your command the facilities, training and 
judgment of a large group of investment 
specialists—not the opinion of one individual 
—but the combined judgment of a well estab- 
lished organization devoting its entire time 
and energies to the analysis and determina- 
tion of investment trends and security values. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Year after year a large majority of our 
clients renew their subscriptions to our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
join this group of satisfied investors and follow 


a carefully planned and supervised program 
in the future? 









Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York-6, N. Y. 


(C Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor." 


0 | enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 

C Income C0 Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 
It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 


FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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Is your 
advertising 
setting this kind 
of circulation? 


When your advertising ap- 
pears in The New York 
Times, you know it is read 
not only in New York—finan- 
cial capital of the world — 
but in every major city and 
town in all 48 states, and in 
Washington, D. C. Here’s 
another plus factor to re- 
member when you want your 
advertising to reach busi- 
ness and financial leaders. 
Get all the facts about The 
Times proven ability to de- 
liver a national audience of 
management executives and 
investors. 


Che New Pork Cimes 


“All the News That’s Fit to Print” 


For 45 years first in the world 
in financial advertising 
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The newest and most 
practical way of pre- 
senting complete bank 
information—AT ONE 
GLANCE! 
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Place your order today 
SEPTEMBER 1952 EDITION 
Single issue price $27.50 
Five year rate $20.00 a copy 
For details write: 


R. L. POLK & CO. 
130 Fourth Ave.,N. Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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This $5, Investment Book Tops em All / 


38th EDITION OF FINANCIAL WORLD'S 


1952-REVISED ANNUAL 304-PAGE $5 


“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” BOOK 


GOING FAST 





More Than 21,000 Orders for This 
Great New Book Filled to Date 


The newly-revised 38th edition of 
FINANCIAL WORLD’s big An- 
nual $5 “Stock Factograph” Book, 
having 304 pages (84 x 10% 
inches) crammed with informa- 
tion on stocks, now TOPS ALL 
OUR PREVIOUS REFERENCE 
BOOKS FOR BUSY INVESTORS. 
Completely indexed for quick 
reference, and covering approxi- 
mately 1,200 Regular and Digest 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPHS,” plus 





Would Not Be Without 
“Stock Factograph” Book 


“I would not be without your 
‘FACTOGRAPH’ Book. I use it 
constantly and believe it is worth 
your entire subscription fee,” 
writes subscriber E. F., of New 
York. 















more than 600 condensed FACTO- 
GRAPHS of N. Y. Curb Exchange 


and over-the-counter stocks. 


The long and specialized experi- 
ence of our staff, well trained in 
analyzing BASIC INVESTMENT 
VALUES, has demonstrated be- 
yond all doubt that the really safe 
foundation upon which to build 
your permanent investment policy 
is KNOWLEDGE OF THE BACK- 
GROUND HISTORY OF EACH 
CORPORATION as presented so 
concisely yet so completely in FI- 
NANCIAL WORLD’s unsurpassed 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPHS.” 


You can materially increase the 
benefits from your FINANCIAL 
WORLD subscription as well as 


all your other financial reading by 


IT'S FRE—E— > 












With One Year's Subscription for Our 
4-PART INVESTMENT SERVICE, at 
only $20; or for only $1.00 ADDED to 
6-months' subscription—$11 for BOTH. 


frequently consulting this compre- 


hensive 304-page book to study the FF 
background, the corporate set-up, [ 
financial position, investment qual- 
ity and future outlook of more [ 


than 1,800 listed stocks. The Regu- 
lar and Digest “FACTOGRAPHS” 
will also give you an 8-year 
PICTURE OF EACH STOCK’S 
RECORD, showing in tabular 
form: (a) Yearly Price Range for 
8 Years; (b) Yearly Earnings per 
share for 8 Years; and (c) Yearly 
Dividends paid per share for 8 
years. You, too, will call the new 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Book 
our top production and a “MUST” 


in analyzing stock values. 
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Get Maximum Benefit of YOUR FREE “Stock Factograph” Book, 
Completely Revised, by Mailing Your Subscription Right Now 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20.00 check (or money order) please send me your 


4-PART Investment Service consisting of: 


(a) Next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD; 








BIG SAVING! What you pay us for a subscription 
(or our books) is a deductible income tax expense. 








(b) Next 12 issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF 1,970 LISTED 


Stocks” (Ratings and Statistics) ; 


(c) Investment Advice-by-Mail Privilege—see “Advice” folder; 


(d) New Annual “Stock Factrocrapnu” Book, 38th Revised Edition. 


Over 1,800 “Stock Factographs” fully indexed—an extra $5.00 


Service WITHOUT ONE CENT ADDED COST. 


[| Check here and send $11.00 for SIX MONTHS’ subscription AND 


zz Check here, ADD $1.00 for “11-Year N.Y.S.E. Stock Record, 1940-1950”. 
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1952-Revised “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” MANUAL. 


(38th Edition). 


C] Send $1.25 for “12-Year Curb Record, 1940-1951.” Just published! 
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Consumer Credit At New 
Peak — Is It Too High? 


Sharply rising automobile credit and instalment loans 


have carried total consumer debt well above previous 


top, but it is not yet excessive 


QO" of the more disturbing eco- 
nomic phenomena of the imme- 
(iate postwar years was the sharp and 
continuous rise in consumer credit. 
Except for a brief seasonal decline 
following each December peak, this 
trend was uninterrupted from V-J 
Day through the end of 1950. It car- 
ried consumer debt from less than 
*4.7 billion to $20.1 billion. The for- 
mer figure was subnormal, but the 
latter departed even further from pre- 
vious experience. It compared with 
previous peaks of $6.25 billion at the 
end of 1929 and $9.1 billion in Sep- 
tember 1941. 

Even the use of hindsight cannot 
settle conclusively just how much 
responsibility for the 1949 business 
recession must be assessed against the 
rise in consumer debt. This factor 
probably played some part in bring- 
ing on the dip, but it does not seem 
to have been a principal influence. 
The moderate downturn was not a 
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on a relative basis 


consumer goods recession ; retail sales 
for the year were actually ahead of 
those for 1948 in dollar terms despite 
a drop in the retail price level. 


Course of Decline 


However, there seems little doubt 
that the unwieldy consumer debt piled 
up during the scare buying waves of 
July 1950 and January 1951 had a 
good deal to do with the mediocre 
showing of retailers during mid-1951 
and later. While the drop in con- 
sumer credit outstanding between De- 
cember 1950 and January 1951 was 
of smaller than seasonal proportions, 
the decline continued for three more 
months, and the small gains regis- 
tered in May and June were almost 
wiped out by another drop in July. 

Thus far in 1952, various compo- 
nents of consumer credit have shown 
conflicting trends. Charge account lia- 
bilities dropped by $700 million dur- 
ing the first seven months, carrying 


total noninstalment credit well below 
the December peaks for either 1951 
or 1950 despite modest increases in 
service credit and single-payment 
loans. Instalment sale credit other 
than automobile is also below these 
peaks, with declines common to all 
four classifications within this cate- 
gory—department stores and mail 
order houses, furniture stores, house- 
hold appliance stores and “other” out- 
lets. 

But automobile sale credit, after 
declining moderately during the first 
quarter, rose more than $700 million 
during the four months ended with 
July. And instalment loans acceler- 
ated the rise they had evidenced since 
early last year; they have advanced 
by $750 million thus far in 1952. 
Accordingly, total instalment credit 
and total consumer credit have been 
making new records; the latter stood 
at $21.2 billion at the end of July. 
Instalment credit rose by around $500 
million in May (an amount equal to 
the record gain during July 1950) 
and by $600 million in June; the July 
gain of over $300 million was also 
well above average. It is no coinci- 
dence that these increases followed 
suspension of consumer credit con- 
trols May 7. 

If similar advances persist for 
many more months, a potentially dan- 
gerous situation would arise. The 
public has already obligated a sub- 
stantial share of its future income, 
both in the form of consumer debt 
and through the record volume of 
home mortgage debt. Even if per- 
sonal income remains at present levels 
or increases moderately (as seems 
likely), a point could well be reached 
at which consumers could not or 
would not maintain their present vol- 
ume of current purchases. And if in- 
come should decline, the burden of 
paying off consumer debts would cut 
heavily into consumer expenditures. 

It is impossible to establish statis- 
tically, even on an approximate basis, 
the level at which consumer credit 
outstanding might represent a threat 
to continued prosperity. Too many 
unknown factors are involved, includ- 
ing not only the relative distribution 
of income and debt throughout the 
population, and the probable level of 
future incomes, but most importantly 
the likelihood that many consumers 

Please turn to page 26 
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101 Stocks With 


First Claim on Profits 


onds or preferred stocks in a com- 
B pany’s capitalization create so- 
called “leverage,” and thus magnify 
changes in earnings per share of com- 
mon stock. This is an advantage 
when profits are rising. But when 
operating results are declining, lever- 
age also magnifies the shrinkage in 
common share earnings. If a capital 


structure is sufficiently top-heavy 
with senior securities a decline of as 
little as ten per cent in total earnings 
may be sufficient to wipe out entirely 
the profits available for the common 
stock. 

A further advantage of a one-stock 
capitalization is that all of the earn- 
ings—aiter the demands of the tax 


7-—— Dividends ——, 


Paid Paid 
Rating Stock Since 1951 
B+ Acme Steel .......... 1901 $2.00 
B+ Adams-Millis ........ 1928 2.50 
A+ Allied Chem. & Dye.. 1921 3.00 
- “Gee gna s css 1935 2.75 
B- Alpha Portland Cem.. 1935 3.00 
B+ Amerada Petrol. ..... 1922 3.00 
B- Amer. Agric. Chem... 1934 4.50 
A American Chicle .... 1926 2.50 
B American News ..... 1864 2.50 
B Anaconda Copper .... 1936 3.50 
B+ Archer-Daniels Mid... 1927 2.80 
Atlas Corporation ... 1935 1.60 
Be Paes... ...0 0004. 1927 3.00 
B+ Bower Roller Bear. .. 1934 2.00 
B ‘Reig Eile. ......... 1934 3.50 
B+ Briggs & Stratton ... 1927 2.75 
B_ Carpenter Steel ...... 1907 s3.00 
A+ Chesebrough ........ 1883 4.25 
B+ Coe ona sncs.s.. 1926 7.50 
B  Congoleum-Nairn ... 1931 1.50 
B- Consolidated M. & S.. 1924 +2.10 
B- Continental Steel .... 1936 2.05 
B Cream of Wheat .... 1900 1.85 
B Cunningham Drug ... 1934 1.87% 
- B- Davenport Hosiery .. 1929 2.50 
B Detroit Steel Prod.... 1936 2.50 
B Dominion Bridge.... 1912 73.10 
A First Nat’l Stores.... 1918 1.87% 
B’ Florence Stove ...... 1933 1.75 
B+ Freeport Sulphur .... 1927 1.83 
B Gamewell ........... 1938 1.50 
A+ General Electric ..... 1899 2.85 
B+ Gorham Manufactur’g 1929 2.00 
B+ Great Northern Paper 1910 3.00 
B~ Halliburton Oil Well. 1947 3.00 
A Hazel-Atlas Glass ... 1908 1.20 
B’ Hinde & Dauch ..... 1935 1.50 
B Holland Furnace .... 1936 2.00 
B__Industrial Rayon .... 1930 s3.00 
B__siInternat’] Petroleum.. 1918 1.00 
A International Shoe ... 1913 2.40 
B+ Kennecott Copper ... 1934 6.00 
B’- Keystone Steel & W.. 1934 1.60 
A Eee (4. Hi.) :....... 1918 3.00 
B__Lehigh Portland Cem. 1936 1.20 
B+ Libbey-Owens-Ford . 1933 2.00 
A Life Savers ......... 1922 2.20 
re ee 1907 2.90 
B tgece Cor. ...... 5: 1929 1.00 
‘B McGraw Electric .... 1934 3.50 
B McIntyre Porcupine... 1917 73.01% 
4 





collector are met—accrue to the ad- 
vantage of the common stock holders, 
There are no deductions for interest 
charges to be paid to bond holders, 
and none for dividends on preferred 
stock. The owners of the business 
thus have a 100 per cent equity in 
the net results. 


Of course, no well-run company — 
will consistently pay out 100 per cent¥ 


of its earnings in dividends, regard- 





less of capital structure. But absence 
of bonds and preferred stocks usually fF 


permits a more liberal dividend policy : 


than would otherwise be prudent. 


r-— Dividends ——, 


Sofar Recent : Paid Paid Sofar Recent /J[ 
1952 Price *Yield Rating Stock Since 1951 1952 Price *Yield| 
$1.40 25 8.0% A Melville Shoe ....... 1916 $1.80 $1.35 ao tm 
1.50 36 69 B  Mesta Machine ...... 1914 3.50 2.50 45 7. 
1.80 76 40 B+ Mid-Continent Petrol. 1934 3.75 3.00 63 6.0 
1.75 34 8.0 B Motor Wheel ....... 1935 2.00 1.50 24 83 
1.50 44 68 B Myers (F. E.) & Bro. 1928 3.25 3.00 50 6.5 
ards B National Acme ...... 1936 3.00 2.00 32 94 
1.75 46 54 B+ New Jersey Zinc..... 1882 3.00 2205 62 48 
—-— B Glee O68 34545...8 1940 3.00 225 52 58 
210 353 3.3 B+ Otis Elevator ....... 1903 2.50 200 38 66 
120 27 59 B Outlet Company ..... 1926 600 4.75 80 7.5 
2.00 34 88 A Parke, Davis ........ 1878 190 135 43 4.4 
1.50 26 7:7 B’ Parker Rust Proof... 1924 3.00 2.12% 35 8.6 
225 37 9S B+ Penick & Ford....... 1929 200 150 35 5.7 
140 35 7.9 A Penney (J. C.) .... 1926 3.50 2.25 67 5.2 
B+ Peoples Drug Stores. 1927 2.00 1.50 31 6.5 
2.50 46 6.5 B+ Pepperell ........... 1852 5.00 3.75 72 69 
225 73 58 B Phelps Dodge ....... 1934 300 192 36 83 
4.50 79 9.5 B Pratt & Lambert .... 1904 3.00 225 42 7.1 
I 
4210 38 55 B Quaker State Oil .... 1931 2.00 1.50 25 80 
ae ae B+ Raybestos-Manhattan. 1895 3.00 3.00 46 65 
175 RB 68 B Raymond Concrete .. 1936 3.10 2.25 45 7.0 
y B+ Ruberoid ........... 1889 s3.50 1.75 61 5.7 
2.00 30 83 B_ St. Joseph Lead ..... 1934 3.25 s2.25 43 7.6 
100 27 9.3 B Seaboard Oil (Del.).. 1932 2.75 1.50 80 3.4 
72.70 885 3.6 B Shattuck (Frank G.). 1925 0.40 0.20 10 4.0 
B+ South Penn Oil...... 192 50 ;: 4 
2.00 41 4.3 B+ Square D ........... 1936 225 105 29 78 
0.50 23 7.6 B+ Standard Oil of Ky... 1913 290 185 40 7.2 
150 40 4.6 B Starrett (L. S.) ..... 1934 3.00 225 40 7.5 
B_ Sterchi Bros. ........ 1943 1.50 112% 17 88 
1.00 19 7.9 C-+ Stewart-Warner ..... 1939 175 140 20 89 
: 7 B Sunbeam Corp. ...... 1933 1.50 0.75 29 7.8 
, : B+ Sunshine Biscuits .... 192 00 a y 
180 54 56 
B+ Texas Gulf Sulphur.. 1921 5.50 5.25 110 5.0 
2.25 47 64 B Tide Water Assoc.... 1936 1.07% 075 21 5.1 
120 21 5.7 B  Timken-Detroit ..... 1936 s1.50 1.50 21 7.1 
100 21 7.1 B+ Timken Roller B’g.... 1922 3.00 225 42 7.1 
150 21 9.5 B Todd Shipyards ..... 1916 375 275 55 68 
2.25 59 5.1 B+ United Carbon ...... 1933 250 187% 60 42 
0.75 30 3.3 A United Fruit ........ 1899 450 400 60 7.5 
2.40 39 6.2 B U.S. Playing Card .. 1896 4.50 400 59 76 
3.75 74 81 B Universal Cons. Oil.. 1938 s2.50 2.00 45 5.6 
i” 2 ss A Vick Chemical ...... 1925 120 090 24 5.0 
225 A 5.6 B Waukesha Motor... 1922 125 125 17 94 
0.90 26 46 B  Westingh’se Air Br... 1875 2.17 1.20 26 83 
1.50 36 5.6 B+ White (S. S.) Dental. 1881 1.65 112% 30 5.5 
120 37 60 B Woodward Iron ..... 1940 4.00 - 3.00 54 7.4 
180 46 63 A Wrigley (Wm.) ..... 1913 450 250 73 62 
075 13 77 B  Y’gstown Steel Door. 1927 1.30 105 16 81 
2.25 66 5.3 : ne , , 
42°50 76 39 dime hegge dlp! ce pps. s—Also stock. {Canadian funds 
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Good Crops 


Mean Good Business 


Farmers’ 1952 net income won't match 1951 but will be a 


near-record. Bountiful farm supplies also mean good earn- 


ings for canners, corn processors, meat packers and others 


here is scant reason for politi- 

cians, in this election year, to 
shed tears over the plight of the 
farmer, who is doing pretty well and 
should be a good customer for busi- 
ness. Gross receipts from market- 
ings this year may slightly exceed 
the 1951 total of $32.8 billion, but 
higher taxes, interest and wages and 
costs of other production items may 
cut what the Agriculture Department 
calls realized net income to a level 
slightly under the 1951 total of $14.9 
billion, 

In the first eight months this year 
farmers received $18.9 billion from 
marketings, three per cent more than 
the $18.3 billion they took in during 
the same eight months of 1951. Unit 
prices averaged a bit lower than last 
year and an approximately five per 
cent greater volume of products was 
marketed during the 1952 period. 
Live stock and products returned less 
this year than last, receipts from that 
source totaling $11.8 billion vs. $12.4 
billion in the corresponding year-ago 
period, but crops brought in $7.0 bil- 
lion against $5.9 billion in 1951. 

At the start of the year the Agri- 
culture Department looked for a drop 
in gross income as well as in net, 
but the trend in recent months and 
current prospects have altered the pic- 
ture slightly. A month or two ago 
forecasts of a drouth which would 
force—or enable—the Government to 
distribute millions or billions in farm 
relief failed to materialize. The Au- 
gust drouth, except in a few sections, 
did not reach disaster proportions. 

The 1952 wheat crop of 1.3 billion 
bushels, second largest on record, al- 
ready had been harvested by the time 
the drouth intruded into the picture, 
but the Agriculture Department’s 
September 10 crop summary actually 
boosted the corn-crop estimate to 
3.19 billion bushels, some 50 million 
over the August 10 forecast. The cot- 
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ton crop estimate of 13.9 million 
bales in prospect on September 1 was 
846,000 less than the estimate made 
August 1. The three crops combined, 
at current prices, have a market value 
of approximately $10 billion. 

Prices of farm products generally 
are somewhat above price support 
levels, but in the event of a setback 
there is always the beneficent farm 
price support program to fall back 
upon. The Government stands ready 
to lend around $1.60 per bushel on 
corn, or will contract to purchase it 
at that figure at some later date. It 
is now selling around $1.75. Or, 
Uncle Sam will lend $2.20 a bushel 
on wheat, now around $2.35, or 31 
cents a pound on cotton as against 
a current national average of about 
39 cents. The cotton grower is a 
special pet of the farm program: 
Should the CCC foreclose on his loan 
and later on sell the cotton at a profit, 
the grower gets the profit. The Gov- 
ernment of course stands any loss. 

As of July 1, Uncle Sam had some 
$1.44 billion of taxpayers’ money in- 
vested in farm loans and inventories, 
and reported a net realized loss for 
the CCC of $67.4 million in fiscal 
1951-52. In the preceding year the 
loss totaled $345.6 million, the result 
largely of operations in potatoes and 





eggs, neither of which was supported 
under the 1951-52 program; nor will 
they be this year. The loss, of course, 
is what it cost the taxpayer to in- 
crease his cost of living by support- 
ing high prices for farm products. 
Many industries benefit when the 
farmer has money to spend. The 
mechanization of farming has pro- 
ceeded rapidly but has much further 
to go, and while many farmers are 
making their first purchases of mod- 
ern equipment, others are seeking re- 
placements or parts for repairs. Farm 
machinery manufacturers, for that 
reason, are among the primary bene- 
ficiaries of farmer spending. So also 
are the fertilizer companies, whose 
products are playing increasingly im- 
portant roles in the world of farm- 
ing. The effect of mechanization and 
fertilization is indicated by the fact 
that in 1951, as an example, farmers 
produced almost 40 per cent more 
than the 1935-39 average, yet they 
used 14 per cent less labor, farmed 
only a slightly greater acreage, used 
70 per cent more power and bought 
230 per cent more fertilizer. 
Automobiles, tractors, household 
goods, radios and, where they can be 
operated, television sets, clothing and 
countless other items, as well as 
greater use of the telephone and elec- 
tric utilities, all feel the effect of farm 
purchasing power. Mail order houses 
serve a large section of the farm popu- 
lation. Others in the farm population 
are near towns and cities where full 
shopping facilities are available. Nor 
must it be overlooked that good busi- 
ness in both soft and hard goods, 
durable and otherwise, contributes to 
the demand for transportation—rail, 
water and highway—and supports the 
demand for labor at every level. 





General Motors — 


Blue Chip Investment 


Leadership in the automotive field plus diversification 


in other lines lends attraction to the shares as a long 


term investment. Now at 59, stock yields 6.8 per cent 


gered car demand has consist- 
ently outstripped the estimates of 
the most experienced economic ob- 
servers. Even in the garrison econ- 
omy of 1952, production is likely to 
surpass four million units—a figure 
that has been exceeded in only four 
previous years (1929, 1949, 1950, and 
1951). With a substantial proportion 
of the cars now in use in the over-age 
category and with current income 
levels permitting more families to buy 
cars than in the prewar period, de- 
mand for automotive vehicles should 
continue to be well-sustained. 

Granting that these conclusions are 
valid, it follows that General Motors 
should enjoy good business in the 
foreseeable future. After all, this cor- 
porate giant—which in several recent 
years has earned more than all of the 
nation’s Class I railroads combined— 
accounted for 43 per cent of new pas- 
senger car registrations last year ; the 
Chevrolet division alone represents 
about one-fifth of the total. And when 
Government controls are removed, 
the company is more likely to increase 
its share of the automobile market 
than it is to lose customers to com- 
petitors whose products are held in 
less esteem. It may be recalled that 
GM was the only major car producer 
to operate profitably throughout the 
1930s. 

It should not be implied from the 
foregoing that General Motors is all 
automobiles. On the contrary, the 
company also holds a position of lead- 
ership in the truck field ; it is the lead- 
ing factor in diesel locomotives ; and 
since World War II has been the 
largest producer of jet engines for the 
Armed Forces. In addition, the Frig- 
idaire line of refrigerators, washing 
machines, air conditioning equipment 
and other appliances are at (or near) 
the top in their respective markets. 
All told, some $7.5 billion worth of 
products poured forth. from GM’s 
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domestic and five Canadian plants 
last year. 

There are no precise figures avail- 
able, of course, but it is believed that 
motor vehicles were the source of 
about 70 per cent of the company’s 
sales in the eight-year 1933-1940 pe- 
riod. Due to material shortages, the 
proportion probably declined to 60 
per cent or less in 1946-1948, rising 
to around 66 per cent in subsequent 
years. The foregoing breakdown 
points up the broad diversification en- 
joyed by General Motors—greater 
than that of any other motor car man- 
ufacturer. Profit margins, too, are 
wider than those of any other com- 
pany, reflecting GM’s highly inte- 
grated operations. 

At present, a large part of the com- 
pany’s facilities are devoted to mili- 
tary production. Defense business 
rose from less than three per cent of 
sales in 1950 to around 10 per cent in 
1951; only a few months ago it was 
announced that defense output was 
furnishing about 20 per cent of the 
volume of GM’s various divisions. As 





General Motors 


Earned Aver- Price- 

Per *Divi- age Earns. 

Share dends Price Ratio Yield 
1929), 3 we $2.75 $2.15 31 11.3 6.9% 
1939. 2.5% 403 75 ‘33 3 76 
1940 ..... 246° 8238 2340.7 $2 
ke 0 eae an “ane © 85 §9 
a 1.78 1.00 19 10.7 5.3 
1943..... 160 1.00 25 15.6 4.0 
1944..... 184 61.50 2 15.8 5.2 
BOGS. ¢css 2.04 1.50 35 17.2 4.3 
198G! . 32 moe. bee ae 264 2S 
1947..... ans 2 me 93.32 
1948..... 436 = 225 31 64 72 
iL Lea jae $480 31 =} 42.129 
i, Se 9.38 600 44 4.7 13.6 
| | ee 5.64 4.00 50 89 8.0 
Six months ended June 30: 
de $3.13 
re 3.01 a$3. 00 b56 ci0.2 2 





* Has paid dividends in each year since 1917. 
a—Paid or declared to September 17. b— 
Through September 17. c—Based on estimated 
earnings of $5.50 and dividends of $4 per share 
in 1952; see text. 


a result of the greater emphasis on 
arms production, the company’s civil- 
ian output will probably decline somef 
15 per cent this year, but total volume 
is expected to approximate 1951. 
Earnings, too, may be about in line 
with the $5.64 per share reported inf 
1951—a commendable showing con- 





sidering that military sales carry sig-P 


nificantly lower margins than civilian 
business. Looking ahead, when EPTFE 
is lifted (this tax is slated to expire) 
in mid-1953) and controls on outputf 
terminated, there appears to be roomf 
for further earnings expansion. Andf 
if earnings should appreciably im-f 
prove over present levels, there is al/ 
strong presumption that dividend] 
payments wouid also be liberalized.) 
Dividends last year represented 71) 





per cent of profits, a proportion well] 


above the 1947-1950 average of 53) 
per cent. But in 1935-1939, GM paid 
out 79 per cent of earnings on the 
common stock and, in the ten prewar} 
years through 1941, dividends equaled | 


86 per cent of net income. It might| 
therefore, | 
that about three-fourths of total earn-| 
ings may be paid out in future years.|/ 

In any event, it should be possible} 


reasonably be expected, 





to maintain the present $4 annual rate 
except under the most extraordinary 
circumstances. At the current price of 
59, this affords the holder of GM 
stock a return of 6.8 per cent, This 
yield, incidentally, is well in line with 
that obtainable from the issue over a 
long period of years. Also, the current 
market price capitalizes estimated 
1952 earnings ($5.50 per share) 
about 10.7 times—a ratio that is not 
unduly high, considering the invest- 
ment characteristics of the shares. 
Earnings and dividends this year will 
roughly double the corresponding 
1929 figures, while present quotations 
for the stock are, similarly, about 
twice the 1929 average price. 

The market performance of the 
stock during the past year or so has 
been relatively impressive, and has 
borne little semblance to what might 
have been expected of a “‘peace’’ stock 
in a period of rearmament. This sug- 
gests that holders of General Motors 
are not inclined to dispose of their 
stock under temporarily adverse con- 
ditions and reflects the high regard in 
which GM’s management is held. On 
the basis of the company’s record this 
confidence is thoroughly deserved. 
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Railroad Equipments 
Turn to Diversification 


Industry is still a feast-or-famine business for some 
companies, but those now broadening their lines should 


be able to modify characteristically wide earnings swings 


nce highly specialized and de- 

pendent entirely upon demand 
from its railway customers, the rail- 
road equipment industry in recent 
years has been turning more and more 
to diversified lines. Most of the 
leaders have been adding new non- 
rail products, and only a few com- 
panies are now concerned with rail- 
way specialties alone. In the long 
run, this should lift them out of the 
feast-or-famine class. 

One company, which did no non- 
rail business before World War II, 
now is more of a pump manufacturer 
than a railroad supplier. New York 
Air Brake began to make Stratopower 
pumps for aircraft in 1943, continu- 
ing this activity after the war. Its 
principal growth into non-air brake 
lines has occurred, however, during 
the last twelve months, and it has 
approached the spectacular. In 1950 
15 per cent of its total business was 
in pumps, but with the acquisition of 
the Hydraulic Equipment company 
and Dudco Products Company late 
last year, New York Air Brake was 
doing 53 per cent of its business in 
products other than air brakes during 
the first half of this year. 

The company now has three oper- 
ating divisions other than its air brake 
division, and it also operates a 
majority-owned subsidiary—Kinney 
Manufacturing Company — which 
makes high vacuum pumps. Custo- 
mers served now include aircraft and 
guided missile manufacturers, earth- 
moving equipment, lift trucks, chemi- 
cals, machine tools, power plants, 
electric light, radio and electronic 
tubes, and this by no means covers the 
entire field. 

American Brake Shoe, which has 
about the best earnings and dividend 
record in the railroad equipment field, 
has long been making automobile 
friction brake materials as well as 
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brake shoes, freight car wheels, and 
other railway supply items. It has 
thus been diversified much longer 
than most other railroad suppliers. 
Non-rail items constituted 39 per cent 
of dollar volume in 1937. Acquisi- 
tions since that date include Ameri- 
can Manganese Steel Company, Kel- 
logg Compressor & Manufacturing, 
Great Lakes Forge, Electro-Alloys, 
National Bearing Metals and others, 
which have added to its line of prod- 
ucts manganese and low alloy steel 
castings, power shovel parts, indus- 
trial and dredge pumps, forgings of 
all types, air compressors and other 
items. 

By 1948 the parent company was 
doing 41 per cent of its business in 
non-rail lines, and in 1951 the propor- 
tion had increased to 48.8 per cent. 
Of this the automotive and farm im- 
plement industries take 14.6 per cent, 
construction and earth moving 11.8, 
machinery and manufacturing 5.7, 
steel 4.8, and others including pe- 
troleum, chemical and cement, 11.9. 
An added element of stability is that 
a large part of Brake Shoe’s business 
is for replacement purposes, enabling 
it to show earnings under practically 


all conditions. Dividends have been 
paid since 1902. 

American Steel Foundries, as late 
as fiscal 1949, had only 16 per cent of 
its business in general industrial lines, 
but following the acquisition of Dia- 
mond Chain (maker of roller chain 
and sprockets for power transmission 
and other uses) it increased this pro- 
portion last year to 26.3 per cent, plus 
5.1 per cent for war materiel. King 
Machine Tool, acquired in 1948, 
makes vertical boring and turning 
machines, and steel castings and forg- 
ings for a wide range of industrial 
uses are turned out by other plants. 
Sales in the 1951 fiscal year were 
more than double those for 1950, and 
for the nine months ended June 30 
a further gain is shown of 25 per cent. 

Westinghouse Air Brake, while by 
no means as well diversified as those 
already discussed, now finds diversi- 
fication a major management interest. 
About a year ago it acquired Melpar 
Inc., which is chiefly engaged in elec- 
tronics development in the fields of 
radar, missile components and missile 
guidance systems. Westinghouse has 
established a new Industrial Products 
division to expand its activities in 
both rail and non-rail lines. 

National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings—maker of castings and other al- 
loy materials for automobiles, trucks, 
tractors and Army tanks as well as 
for the railway equipment industry 
—last February acquired Capital 
Foundry, a copper mining industry 
supplier. Long a track equipment 
specialist, Poor & Company now de- 
rives some 40 per cent of its earnings 

Please turn to page 23 


Fiscal Highlights of the Rail Equipments 


-—Sales——, cr———Earned Per Share———, 


(Millions) -—Annual—, -Six Months—, -Dividends—, Recent 
Company 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 1951 *1952 Price 
Amer. Brake Shoe. ..$106.6 $147.6 $5.17 $5.19 $2.57 $2.07. s$3.20 $2.25 40 
Amer. St’l Foundries. a54.4 al16.8  a3.13 a5.62 b4.71 b4.08 255 225.. 22 
Gen’l Rwy. Signal... 13.6 18.6 4.18 3.92 1.47 1.93 2.50 1.40 30 
National Malleable & 
re 44.8 63.9 8.47 8.70 4.71 3.01 4.00 1.50 35 
N. Y. Air Brake..... 16:3: . 34.5 2.98 3.40 1.88 1.43 1.70 1.20 20 
Poor & Co. “B”..... 26.0 38.3 3.08 3.87 2.28 1.41 1.50 075 16 
Standard Ry. Equip.. 19.5 35.2 1.88 2.31 1:32 0.53 1.00 0.75 12 
Symington-Gould FLA. -- 3G 1.16 0.89 0.44 0.53 0.50 0.25 6% 
Union Asbestos & 
Teepe 62. 8.1 12.1 0.69 1.63 0.79 0.81 1.00 1.00 13 
Westinghouse Air 
BD nae tacens-de 62.0 93.9 2735-251 1.47 1.31 2AZ -2:20e: 1-26 
Youngstown Steel 
DOOR GH OS 15.0 24.6 2.19 2.50 1.41 0.91 1.30 1.05 16 





*Paid or declared to September 17. 


a—Years ended September 30. b —Nine months. 


s—Plus stock. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Armstrong Cork B 

A businessman’s holding, stock (at 
52) has appeal for income. (Paid 
$1.95 so far in 1952; $3.10 in 1951.) 
Sales in the six months ended June 
30 fell six per cent to $99.7 million 
from $106.1 million in the 1951 
period and earnings declined more 
sharply: to $2.61 per share from 
$3.40. Company expects the high 
level of residential construction in 
first half of 1952 to result in a pick- 
up in sales of its floor and wall cover- 
ings. Volume of its industrial prod- 
ucts will reflect such diverse influ- 
ences as steel shortages, accelerated 
defense needs for mechanized equip- 
ment and diversified trends in the 
automobile, machinery and textile in- 
dustries. 


Borden A 
At 53, stock continues to be a 
sound income producer. (Paid $1.80 
thus far in 1952; paid 1951, $2.80.) 
Company officials feel that the earn- 
ings ability of Borden has been seri- 
ously impaired by Government price 
controls and the manner in which 
they are being administered. The 
soy-processing division has been op- 
erating at a substantial loss because 
ceilings were established early in 
1951 and although the price of soy 
oil declined sharply below ceilings, 
the ceiling on meal prices remained 
at $74 a ton, and recently was raised 
to $81, although $90 was the break- 
even point. Because of this, net profit 
in the first six months of 1952 de- 
clined about 15 per cent from the like 
1951 period. The company earned 
$1.87 a share (or 2.15 per cent of 
sales) compared with $2.21 a share 
(2.70 per cent of sales) a year earlier. 
No provision has been made for EPT 
because the amount of this levy can- 
not be determined until results for 
the full year have been compiled. 
8 





Burroughs Adding Machine Be 

Stock, now at 18, constitutes a 
semi-investment issue and has attrac- 
tion for longer term growth. (Pays 
20c quarterly.) In the six months 
ended June 30 Burroughs sold $25 
million in debentures, proceeds from 
which were used to retire short-term 
loans, construct a new _ research 
laboratory and build permanent quar- 
ters for Control Instrument Company 
acquired in mid-1951, with the re- 
mainder added to general funds. Al- 
though new contracts have been 
increasing in the last few months they 
remain below the 1951 level. The 
steel strike has had some effect on 
operations, but the full force will not 
be felt until later this year or early in 
1953. Increasing costs without com- 
pensating adjustments in _ selling 
prices held first half profits to 80 
cents a share vs. 91 cents in the like 
period in 1951. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron C+ 

Company generally does well in 
periods of high demand, but under 
normal conditions it probably will 
revert to irregular earnings and divi- 
dends. (Yields 7.9% on annual pay- 
ments of $1.50 and current price of 
19.) Volume in the fiscal year ended 
June 30 reached a peak of $195.7 
million, but increased costs, higher 
wages and strike shut-downs limited 
profits to $2.64 a share (preliminary ) 
vs. sales of $191.4 million and $4.89 
a share (on a smaller number of 
shares) in the previous fiscal year. 
Company spent $20 million for im- 
provement and expansion during its 
latest fiscal year vs. $8.4 million in 
the previous fiscal year. Colorado 
is now developing a new coal mine at 
Las Animas, Colo. which will reach 
full production by 1956. It is also 
building a $28 million seamless pipe 
mill at Pueblo scheduled for comple- 


reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 
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tion early next year and which is de- ; 


signed to turn out around 150,000 
tons of finished pipe and tubing an- 
nually. 


Davison Chemical B 
Shares represent a growing unit im 


the group and have satisfactory longer © 


term potentialities; current price, 37. 
(Pays $1.50 annually.) In fiscal 1952 
Davison resorted to private loans ag- 
gregating $19.3 million of which $4.3 
million was for refunding purposes 


and the remaining $15 million repre- 7 
sented new borrowing. The new capi- |/ 
tal will be employed for constructing 
new synthetic cracking catalysts near | 
Lake Charles, La. ; building of various | 


facilities at company’s phosphate rock 
mines for production of triple super- 
phosphate; and for several smaller 
expansion projects. Company has 
developed methods to produce com- 
mercially a series of organic silico- 
fluorides which soon will be available 


for sale in quantity. (Also FW, 
April 30.) 
Electric Bond & Share Cc 


At 24 on New York Curb, stock 
is speculative. (Paid stock thus far 
in 1952, also in 1951.) Company 
has asked permission of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission to dis- 
tribute to its stockholders in 1952 
525,000 shares of the 3,165,781 shares 
of United Gas it owns. Record date 
and the subscription price have not 
been set, but stockholders would be 
entitled to buy one share of United 
for each ten shares of Bond & Share. 
In preparing to enter the investment 
field early in 1953, company will 
finally hold 4.8 per cent of the out- 
standing United Gas common, 54.6 
per cent of American & Foreign 
Power and 100 per cent of Ebasco 
Services. 
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Gulf Oil A 

This high grade oil equity continues 
to have good growth prospects; price, 
50. (Pays 50c quarterly, plus extras.) 
An all-year automobile fuel system 
conditioner has been developed. 
Named Gulf Solvent, Drier, Lubri- 
cant, the product consists of a blend 
of ingredients that will dissolve harm- 
ful gums present in the carburetor 
and fuel systems and will also pro- 
tect against further gum formation. 
Already on sale in New England, it 
will be introduced throughout the 
country by a nationwide advertising 
campaign. 


Lukens Steel C+ 

Now selling ten points under their 
1952 high of 50, shares of this spe- 
cialty steel issue are typically cyclical. 
(Patd $1.75 so far in 1952; $4.50 in 
1951.) Company has started pro- 
duction of copper-clad steel plate at 
its Coatesville, Pa., plant. The new 
product, combining the high conduc- 
tion and corrosion resistance of cop- 
per with the low cost, strength and 
rigidity of steel, has a layer of copper 
bonded to one side of a carbon-steel 
plate. It is designed for use by manu- 
facturers of electrical apparatus, 
heaters and tanks, and should afford 
considerable savings in time and pro- 
duction costs. Reflecting the steel 
strike, sales in the 36 weeks ended 
July 5 were $51.1 million compared 
with $54.2 million a year earlier. Net 
dropped to $5.34 a share from $10.66. 


Nash-Kelvinator C+ 

Diversification of output is a favor- 
able factor, but stock (now 20) car- 
ries longer term risks. (Pays $2 
annually.) A prolonged strike against 
an important supplier, losses in pro- 
duction charged to model change- 
overs, and the general steel strike 
adversely affected Nash’s sales and 
earnings in the fiscal year to end 
September 30. However, operations 
are now proceeding at a high level 
and the $2 annual dividend should be 
covered by a fair margin. Its appli- 
ance division is now in a healthy con- 
dition with inventories substantially 
reduced and the reception given to its 
restyled models is encouraging. Prof- 
its in the nine months ended June 30 
were $2.01 a share compared with 
$2.94 in the similar period a year 
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earlier. A growing backlog of de- 
fense orders will be an important 
earnings determinant in the coming 
fiscal year, at least (Also FW, June 
11.) 


Pepperell Manufacturing Bom 

At 72, shares represent one of the 
strongest units in the textile field, 
with a dividend record dating back to 
1852. (Pays $5 annually.) Sales have 
finally started to improve after a 
slump which lasted almost 18 months. 
However, prices are still unsatisfactory 
and the profit margin is continuing to 
shrink. Goods prices have been marked 
up but the rise of raw cotton (about 
five cents per pound) has alone fully 
offset the rise in selling prices. Pep- 
perell decreased the wages of its em- 
ployees about 8% cents an hour, but 
New England mills still have labor 
costs substantially higher than those 
of Southern plants. Although still 
not on a full work week, recent orders 
have returned the mills to a 38-hour 
week. 


Puget Sound Pulp & Timber C+ 

Present price of 29. discounts to 
some extent the poor first half re- 
sults, but stock is speculative. (Pays 
90c quarterly.) Plans are under way 
to construct a $46 million pulp 
mill at Ward Cove near Ketchikan, 
Alaska. When completed in 1954 it 
will have an annual capacity of 100,- 
000 tons of high alpha pulp used in 
processing cellophane and_ rayon. 
Funds for the project will come from 
a $36 million issue of 4% per cent 
first mortgage bonds due in 1972, 
sale of $7 million in common stock 
and a $3 million loan from American 
Viscose, which holds a long-term con- 
tract for purchase of the bulk of new 
plant’s production. Government regu- 
lations over foreign sales accounted 
mainly for a drop in earnings to $1.81 
per share in the first six months from 
$2.97 in the like 1951 period. 


Reeves Bros. C+ 

At 16, shares represent one of the 
better integrated units in the cyclical 
textile industry. (Pays 30c quarter- 
ly.) Although earnings for the 1952 
fiscal year (ended June 30) slipped to 
$2.07 a share vs. the $2.49 of fiscal 
1951, Reeves is the first member of 
the depressed textile industry to re- 





port higher 1952 sales. With sales 
moving to $71 million from $67 mil- 
lion a year earlier, the company put 
the chief blame for the earnings drop 
on higher taxes. Sales in the current 
year are running substantially higher 
than last year and order backlog has 
climbed to around $30 million. Opera- 
tions are now at capacity at the new 
finishing plant at Bishopville, S. C., 
where synthetic fibres are being pro- 
cessed. 


Republic Steel B 

Stock (now 39) represents a busi- 
nessman’s risk in the volatile steel 
group. (Returns 7.7% on regular 
75c quarterly payments.) Reflecting 
the 53-day strike, sales and earnings 
in the nine months to end September 
30 will be substantially below the 
$790 million volume and profits of 
$6.44 a share registered in the initial 
three quarters of last year. A wild- 
cat strike at a strip mill and work 
stoppages in various other plants will 
also affect operations. Despite gen- 
eral increase in selling prices higher 
wages will narrow profit margins. 
Some business will be recovered 
through the operation of a new open 
hearth furnace and three others will 
probably go into production the latter 
part of this year. The four are de- 
signed to increase output by 672,000 
tons, or 24 per cent above July’s ca- 


pacity. (Also FW, Jan. 30.) 


United Fruit A 

While growth prospects are not 
outstanding, shares (at 60) continue 
to be good income producers on a $4 
annual dividend. Operations will com- 
mence soon at the largest terminal in 
the world for unloading and handling 
bananas. The new facility has been 
constructed in Weehawken, N. J., 
across the Hudson River from New 
York City. Although built by the New 
York Central Railroad, United will 
own all the mechanized conveyors 
and equipment for unloading bananas 
from ships and transferring them to 
railroad freight cars or trucks. The 
project is expected to improve the 
quality of the fruit that reaches con- 
sumers, but no particular monetary 
saving is anticipated despite the sub- 
stantial investment involved. A simi- 
lar terminal is under construction in 
New Orleans. 
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Armco Makes Good 


Earnings Showing 


Unlike most large steel companies, company remained 


in partial operation throughout the strike. 


Profits 


were well maintained, and stock affords a good yield 


D ue to the tremendous capital in- 
vestment needed in the steel in- 
dustry, changes in relative ranking 
within the group are comparatively 
rare for the larger organizations, and 
not too prevalent even among the 
smaller companies except as a result 
of mergers. Thus, it has been quite a 
notable achievement for Armco Steel, 
which ranked eighth in ingot capacity 
as recently as four years ago, to move 
up to sixth position, passing two such 
substantial and far from decadent 
units as Youngstown and Inland. 

However, it is nothing new fof 
Armco to show more rapid growth 
than the remainder of the industry. 
Its superiority in this respect showed 
up forcibly during the depression of 
the thirties, when it bettered its 1929 
production record as early as 1935 
while the industry as a whole failed 
to do so even in 1937. Of even greater 
importance from the investor’s stand- 
point is the fact that the company ex- 
ceeded its pre-depression earnings 
peak in 1936, and set another new 
record in 1937, while the great ma- 
jority of steel producers were earning 
far less than in 1929, 

Since then, the company has made 
further progress not only in physical 
volume, sales and earnings but in 
other respects also. In 1936 and 1937, 
it acquired a large stock interest in 
Rustless Iron & Steel, which owned a 
superior process for turning out stain- 
less steel. Demand developments of 
more recent years have made this ac- 
quisition increasingly profitable, and 
in 1945 the remaining shares were 
taken over through an exchange of 
stock. The parent company has thus 
become one of the largest producers 
of stainless, and is rated among the 
lowest cost producers as well. 

Sheffield Steel Corporation, ac- 
quired in 1930, has been aggressively 
developed and is,now an important 
contributor to earnings. This subsidi- 
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Armco Steel 


Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share. dends Price Range 

1929... $70.4 $3.37 $1.59 1147%—47% 
1932.. 27.2 D1.07 None 15%— 2% 
1937... 114.4 212 1.67 37%—12% 
1938... 70.1 D0.97 None 20%—10% 
1939... 949 0.58 None 19 — 9% 
1940... 112.4’ 163 0.21 15%— 7% 
1941... 169.2 a297 117 13%4—7% 
1942... 181.0 a2.11 083 10 —7% 
1943... 199.3 al1.50 0.83 13%— 8% 
1944... 200.8 al.54 0.67 14%4—10% 
1945... 220.1 al1.89 0.67 2534—12% 
1946... 231.9 447 104 35%4—22% 
1947... 311.7 620 1.67 311%4—20% 
1948... 382.6 7.96 b2.00 321%4—23% 
1949... 3404 768 2.50 29%—19% 
1950... 439.3 1166 4.00 473,—26% 
1951... 5348 669 3.00 513%%—36% 


Six months ended June 30: 


COss:. Gee ee nk eas 
1952... 2568 2.79 c$2.25 c4134—35% 
a-—Excluding contingencies and extraordinary 


adjustment. b—Plus 20% in stock. c—To Sep- 
tember 17. D—Deficit. 








ary has plants at Houston, Texas; 
Kansas City, Mo.; and Sand Springs, 
Okla., affording valuable geographical 
diversification. The parent company’s 
principal properties are located in 
Ohio, Kentucky and Pennsylvania, 
while the Rustless Iron plant is lo- 
cated in Baltimore. 

Two years ago, Armco and A. O. 
Smith formed a joint subsidiary with 
properties in Houston (adjacent to 
one of the Sheffield plants) which 
operates the world’s second largest 
large-diameter pipe mill. Output is 
sold to the oil and gas industry for 
use in pipe lines. This move was well 
timed, and should continue to be 
highly profitable. 

At the other end of the manufactur- 
ing process, Armco has protected its 
iron ore supply position. In 1948, it 
acquired a substantial indirect inter- 
est in Butler Brothers, one of the ma- 
jor independent Lake Superior ore 
mining enterprises. It has a small 


share in Iron Ore Company of Can- 
ada, which is developing the huge 
ILabrador-Quebec deposits. Finally, it 
shares ownership with Republic Steel 
in Reserve Mining Company, which 
owns large reserves of magnetic taco- 
nite located on the Mesabi Range in 
Minnesota. Reserve Mining is build- [ 


ing several plants to produce pellets [7 


of concentrated ore from taconite; 
present plans call for investment of 
around $160 million. 

Armco itself has spent some $165 
million on its own expansion program 


since World War II, raising its ca- 
pacity by 40 per cent and considerably | 
increasing its operating efficiency. | 
However, further gains are in pros- | 


pect in both respects, since substan- | 
tial outlays are being made this year. | 





It is anticipated that when present | 
productive | 


plans are completed, 
capacity will be 50 per cent larger 
than it was at the end of 1945, and of 
course the addition of so large a pro- | 
portion of facilities of the most mod- | 
ern design will be extremely helpful | 
in holding down production costs. . 


During the recent steel strike, the | 


company maintained operations at 45 
per cent of capacity, since its largest 
plant at Middletown, Ohio, and its 
Butler, Pa., plant are not organized 
by the CIO. This permitted Armco to 
show a respectable profit during the 
second quarter, and a half-year total 
which, under the circumstances, com- 
pares very favorably with the results 
achieved a year earlier. The com- 
pany’s advantage over the remainder 
of the industry will probably be 
smaller during the third quarter, since 
the plant in Ashland, Ky., did not 
resume operations until mid-August, 
several weeks after the strike was set- 
tled elsewhere. Nevertheless, some 
advantage will still be witnessed. 
Thanks to the sale of several deb- 
enture issues in recent years, financial 
position is exceptionally strong de- 
spite the heavy capital outlays of the 
postwar period. At the end of June, 
cash items. alone were practically 
equal to total current liabilities. The 
preferred stock was retired last year. 
The better than average earnings per- 
formance this year together with this 
strong current position appear to as- 
sure maintenance of the current $3 
annual dividend rate, which affords a 
yield of 8.1 per cent at the present 
price of 37 for the capital stock. 
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McCrory Gives 
Liberal Yield 


Based on $1.25 dividend total expected to be paid 


this year, common shares of this variety chain store 


operator provide a return of more than eight per cent 


he variety chain field has long 

been known as one of the most 
stable segments of retail trade. It is 
true that the industry normally par- 
ticipates to only a relatively minor 
degree in business booms, but it also 
operates on an even keel when the 
economy is headed downward. This 
is not surprising since estimates are 
that the average variety store sale is 
less than 50 cents. In the depression 
of the 1930s, the record of the variety 
stores was superior to that of the 
grocery chains. And more recently, 
the variety store operators main- 
tained their equilibrium through the 
two post-Korea buying sprees, while 
the department stores were hard hit 
by markdowns and lagging consumer 
demand once the waves of scare buy- 
ing had subsided. 

Within the variety chain group, 
McCrory Stores is often overlooked 
because—though it ranks as a med- 
ium-sized chain—its sales are dwarfed 
ty giants such as Woolworth. More- 
over, the company’s past record 
leaves something to be desired. Bur- 
dened by high rentals on properties 
leased in the 1920s, the chain filed a 
bankruptcy petition in 1933 and it 
was not until 1936 that reorgani- 
zation proceedings were completed. 
Since that time, however, solid 
progress has been recorded. The 
1937-1938 recession was weathered 
Successfully and, since 1939, the 
company’s sales growth compares 
favorably with that of other chains. 

The chain currently operates some 
207 stores, mainly along the Eastern 
seaboard, with the largest concentra- 
tion of stores in Pennsylvania (57) 
and Florida (37). Nearly half of 
the company’s outlets provide food 
service and a sizable number are 
air-conditioned. Most of the chain’s 
business consists of items retailing 
for less than $1, although some 
higher-priced lines have been added, 
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in keeping with prevailing trends in 
the variety store field. 

The size of individual McCrory 
outlets varies considerably, some 
being relatively small and others 
doing an annual business running 
into several million dollars. On an 
over-all basis, however, average sales 
per store are on the high side, com- 
pared with other leading chains. In 
part, this reflects the substantial ex- 
penditures made in recent years for 
enlarging, modernizing and relocat- 
ing old stores, as well as opening 
some new units at desirable loca- 
tions. Last year’s outlays for these 
purposes totaled around $3.9 million, 
an increase over the $2.9 million 
spent in 1950, but less than the 
$4.3 million disbursed in 1949. This 
year’s expenditures will probably be 
in the neighborhood of $2 million. 

So far this year, McCrory’s sales 
have been running moderately ahead 
of last year—a satisfactory perform- 
ance considering that 1951 volume 
exceeded $100 million for the first 
time, topping 1950 sales by 5.6 per 





McCrory Stores 


Net 
Sales Per 
(Millions) Share Dividends Price Range 


Earned 


1937.. $41.0 $0.95 $0.25 12 — 3% 
1938. . 40.1 0.74 0.38 6%— 3 
1939... 43.2 0.98 050 8%4— 4% 
1940.. 46.2 1.00 063 8KH— 5 
1941.. 53.0 112 063 8 — 6% 
1942.. 62.6 095 050 7 —5 
1943.. 674 1.01 0.50 8K%— 5% 
1944... 71.3 0.95 0.50 10%— 8 
1945.. 71.3 1.00 0.50 163%— 9% 
1946.. 84.5 2.77. 1.00 21%—12% 
1947... 91.2 2.67 1.33 1634—12 
1948.. 97.6 231 1.40 18%4—12% 
1949, . 95.8 2.03 1.25 183%—15% 
1950.. 98.7. 2.22 1.38 18%—15% 
1951.. 104.2 1.70 1.25 21%—16% 
Eight months ended August 31: 

1958.5 QOGS aS WG oa ee. 
1952.. 61.8 a0.39 b$1.00 b177%—15% 





a—-Six months ended b—Through 
September 17. Note: Figures are adjusted for 
2-for-1 split in April, 1951. 


June 30. 





cent. It is likely that another sales 
record will be chalked up for the full 


year. But while first-half earnings 
figures are available, it is difficult to 
project full-year profits because of 
the overriding importance of holiday 
business in the closing months of the 
year. In 1950, for example, 72 per 
cent of the year’s profits was re- 
corded in the second half, and July- 
December earnings last year were 
just about twice the amount realized 
in the initial six months. 

But bearing in mind that few 
variety chains will be able to match 
their 1951 earnings performances in 
the current year, it does not now 
seem likely that McCrory will be 
able to buck the trend. (In this con- 
nection, the company’s 1951 earnings 
were aided by a non-recurring tax 
credit equal to about 11 cents a 
share.) Still, earnings should exceed 
this year’s anticipated dividend pay- 
ments of $1.25 by a fair margin; the 
$1.25 total consists of the 25-cent 
quarterly rate established following a 
2-for-1 stock split in April 1951 plus 
a 25-cent extra paid last March. 
Dividend payments last year rose to 
73 per cent of earnings from 62 per 
cent in 1950; the 1946-1951 average 
pay-out was 57 per cent. 

Capitalization of McCrory Stores 
presently consists of 2.3 million com- 
mon shares, preceded only by 59,893 
shares of $3.50 preferred. Each pre- 
ferred share is convertible into five 
common shares without time limit, 
and full conversion would require the 
issuance of 299,465 additional shares 
of common. The largest stock in- 
terest in the company (34.7 per cent) 
is held by United Stores Corporation, 
which also holds a large proportion 
of the outstanding shares of McClel- 
lan Stores. 

At the year’s low price of around 
1514, the shares are quoted at 9.1 
times 1951 earnings (this was the 
only postwar year in which results 
fell below $2 per share) and at 6.8 
times average earnings in the 1946- 
1951 period. Based on total payments 
of $1.25, the indicated yield is 8.1 per 
cent; excluding the 25-cent extra, the 
return from the regular $1 annual 
rate is 6.5 per cent. Statistically, the 
liberal-yielding shares appear reason- 
ably valued and are a worthwhile 
holding in diversified portfolios. 
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Emphasis Not infrequently stu- 
dents of the stock 
market turn back to 
the late 1920s for a 
possible parallel to the rising market 
of the 1950s, but without entirely sat- 
isfying results. Indeed, dissimilarities 
are more impressive than similarities 
in such analogies. The present 
market is predominantly cash, the 
volume of investment buying by pen- 
sion funds, investment funds and 
other institutional holders of stocks 
is well sustained, and the market 
base of some 6.5 million individual 
investors is broad. But perhaps the 
most intriguing feature of the pres- 
ent market is the degree of selectiv- 
ity shown in purchasing stocks. Gen- 
erally speaking, the shares of com- 
_ panies receiving defense orders have 
gone forward faster than those of 
companies less dependent on such 
business. But the motive power does 
not end there. Current indexes of 
Standard & Poor’s show that air 
transport, distillery, bituminous coal, 
fertilizer, tire and rubber, shipping, 
and rayon and acetate stocks have 
pushed to 300 and 500 plus compared 
with the 1935-39 base figure of 100. 

In contrast, a number of groups 
are below the 1935-39 level including 
the anthracite, specialty machinery, 
beet sugar and tobacco groups. Have 
these latter groups lagged dispropor- 
tionately behind the market? Or 
have some of the shares in the for- 
mer groups gone forward too fast too 
soon? These are questions the 
market forecaster is continuously 
asking. In his calculations he rests 
upon one premise that seems reason- 
ably secure: large outlays will con- 
tinue to be made for defense, and for 
plant modernization and expansion. 
But even here he is required to deal 
with particulars, and in that en- 
deavor he places greater emphasis 
than ever on selectivity. 
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One of the better 
movies of not so 
long ago was en- 
titled “Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington.” It had a down- 
to-earth theme and its approach to 
national politics was one an Ameri- 
can could readily understand. Per- 
haps a counterpart of the Washington 
story could be placed in Teheran and 
written on the subject, “Mr. Jones 
Calls on Dr. Mossadegh.” The in- 
gredients of a simple but appealing 
drama are there. 

So far as the world is concerned, 
the current conversations between 
the head of Cities Service Company, 
W. Alton Jones, and Iran’s impas- 
sioned and sometimes swooning prime 
minister are the result of circum- 
stance. 

Mr. Jones just happened to be 
enjoying a vacation at the Caspian 
Sea resort of Ramsar; Dr. Mossa- 
degh just happened to learn of that 
circumstance, and what could be more 
desirable than some pleasant hours 
together for these two oil men, one 
of whom went into oil as a business 
and the other approached the subject 
from the political side but now finds 
himself learning more about its prac- 
tical importance. The explanation is 
interesting, but we think investors 
may find it inadequate and attach 
greater importance to some of the 
implications growing out of the con- 
ferences. 

Dr. Mossadegh is now one of the 
strong men of the Middle East. But 
none of his successes, striking though 
they are over both western diplomacy 
and domestic opposition, has helped 
the prime minister to bring oil out of 
the ground. For that accomplish- 


Mossadegh 
Asks the Man 
Who Owns One 





ment which is vital to Iran’s future 
and important as a supply source 
benefiting the American as well as 


European oil industries, Dr. Mossa- | 
degh has apparently turned his back | 


on political negotiators. By bringing 
into the discussions the president of 


an American company not directly in- | 


terested in Iranian oil, Dr. Mossa- 
degh has leaned for counsel on a 
successful business man to determine 
what Iran must do to put its large 
Abadan refinery in operation again. 
Figuratively speaking, Dr. Mossa- 
degh decided simply to ask the man 
who owns one. 
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Big Problem In the prolonged Treas- 
Is Still ury - Federal Reserve 

: controversy Over money 
Inflation policy, the preponderant 


majority of bankers rallied to the § 


support of the Board. It would be 
an easy way out to explain that the 
bankers were actuated by desire for 
profit in their contention that inter- 
est rates on Government credit should 
be permitted to move to a normal 
yield basis free from artificial sup- 
ports. 

But the underlying reason of their 
support is further reaching. Like 
the insurance companies which have 
made effective use of the meeting 
place for warning the public of eco- 
nomic dangers ahead, the nation’s 
bankers soon will have an excellent 
forum for calling attention anew to 
what is this nation’s Number One 
problem. 

They will find it sitting on the door- 
step when they move into the conven- 
tion halls at Atlantic City this month 
for their annual meeting, and all dis- 
cussions will point to the problem 
though they center on themes as 
diverse as brokers’ loans, instalment 
credit or small deposit accounts. 
Their big problem, and yours, re- 
mains: Inflation. 
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iBetter Times 


For TV Makers 


Radio and television business seems to be coming 


out of its year-long slump; opening up of new TV 


broadcasting stations should further aid set sales 


N° one yet seems to know how 
good television sales will be 
this year but it is obvious that they 
will be considerably better than early 
industry forecasts. Last January it 
was generally agreed that TV output 
would range between 4 million and 
4.5 million sets. The forecasts for 
radio sets ranged from 8 million to 
11 million. People then were think- 
ing in terms of reduced material allo- 
cations to the industry, which had 
had its supplies cut 50 per cent or 
more below the 1950 base periods. 

A slightly clearer view is available 
with seven months’ production figures 


Taking past performances into ac- 
count, TV output will be ahead of 
every other year save 1951 and rec- 
crd-smashing 1950 when nearly 7.5 
million sets were turned out. For 
radio, however, output will be smaller 
than in any other peacetime year 
since 1938. 

The trend in television and radio 
manufacture has been following that 
of automobiles and other hard goods. 
For autos the record year was also 
1950 with 1951 second best. Produc- 
tion is down again this year but is 
expected to gain in 1952. So it is 
with television, which by now is 





Leaders in Radio and Television Manufacture 


7—Revenues—, c——Earned Per Share, *Divi- 
Years (Millions) -—Annual— -Six Months— dends Recent 
Ended: 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 1952 Price 
Admiraf Corp. .. 12/31 $230.4 $185.9 $9.53 $4.97 $2.12 $1.31 $0.75 29 
Cornell-Dubilier . 9/30 aa) © Sau 3.96 3.71 a2.91 a2.25 50.90 19 
DuMont Lab’s ‘A’ 12/31 76.1 50.6 2.87 D0.11 b0.42 b0.03 None 16 
Emerson Radio . 10/31 74.2 55.8 3.37 1.86 1.22 0.28 0.60 13 
Motorola Inc. ... 12/31 177.1 135.3 7.28 4.14 2.14 1.78 — s1.50 39 
Philco Corp. .... 12/31 335.3 305.3 4.51 3.35 1.58 1.16 1.20 32 
Radio Corp. .... 12/31 584.4 596.8 3.10 2.02 1.02 0.70 0.50 26 
— Mfg. . 5/31 = 89.7 ¢111.3 0.49 1.12 .... €0.84 None 10 
parks- 
Withington .. 6/30 17.0 24.0 0.49 0.95 £0.56 £0.21 0.25 5% 
Sylvania Electric 
Products ..... 12/31 162.5 2028 5.37. 4.19 2.95 1.48 1.50 36 
Zenith Radio ... 12/31 g87.7 110.0 g11.43 10.91 4.83 2.71 1.50 77 





*Paid or declared to September 17. a—Nine months. b—Three months. c—Years ended May 31 


of following year. e—Year ended May 31. 


year. g—Eight months ended December 31; changed fiscal year. 


f—Six-month periods ended December 31 of preceding 


s—Plus stock. D—Deficit. 





in. Output of 2.5 million TV sets 
during this period will at least be 
doubled before the end of the year. 
Production has been exceeding 
year-earlier results since last May, 
and at the present rate the 1952 total 
could hit 5.2 million vs. nearly 5.4 
million last year. This is obviously 
considerably better than the January 
forecasts, but for radio it’s another 
Story. Seven months’ output of less 
than 5.3 million sets was off 37.7 
per cent from a year ago, and for 
the full year it is hardly likely to 


exceed 10 million vs. 12.6 million in 
1951. 
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accounting for around four times 
the dollar value of radio sets pro- 
duced. (In 1951 the ratio was three 
to one with TV set sales leading in 
each year since 1948.) 

Interim fiscal results through June 
of this year are generally lower, re- 
flecting declining set sales, although 
military contracts plus television 
broadcasting activity in some in- 
stances has resulted in larger volume 
for a few companies. Radio Corpo- 
ration of America and DuMont 
Laboratories have all the Govern- 
ment business they can handle and 
in addition are deriving increasing 








revenues from their wholly-owned 
television studios in New York and 
elsewhere plus a large number of 
affiliated stations. Sylvania Electric, 
which has been expanding its plant 
space, had slightly better half-year 
sales as did the smaller Cornell- 
Dubilier for its nine-months’ period 
ended June 30. In June and July, first 
two months of its current fiscal year, 
Raytheon’s sales were about twice 
those of a year earlier with profits 
both before and after taxes about 
four times those of the same 1951 
months. The gain here reflects both 
growing defense contracts and recent 
improvement in TV set sales. 

In view of the fact that factory 
inventories of television sets were at 
a record peak of 801,000 at July 31, 
1951, declining thereafter to about 
310,000 at the end of last month, the 
industry is obviously in a much im- 
proved position, and this should be 
reflected in last-half results. Set sales 
lave been booming in the newly- 
opened TV area of Denver, Colo., and 
a station will be opened in Portland, 
Ore., later this year. Retail sales 
generally are improving and the usual 
seasonal pickup is expected this fall. 
Not many companies will be able to 
improve full-year results over 1951, 
liowever, because of the early bad 
start. (One of these will be DuMont 
which went into the red last year.) 

The more favorable trend will 
carry over into 1953 when a large 
group of new TV stations will be 
epened up. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has authorized permits for 
54, most of which already are 
a-building. But growth potential can 
hardly be regarded as being as large 
as it once was. There will be a good 
market for TV sets and doubtless a 


Please turn to page 23 
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Manpower Squeeze Aids 


Labor-Saving Devices 


Rising costs as well as labor shortages sustain 
demand for automatic machinery of all types. Wide 


variety of manufacturers are benefiting from trend 


t one time considered the working 
A man’s worst enemy, labor-saving 
devices today perform a useful func- 
tion for all segments of the economy. 
Since they make work easier, enabling 
the production of goods in greater 
quantity and more cheaply, they are 
accepted as a matter of course. 

Devised primarily to cut costs and 
increase output by replacing slow and 
expensive hand labor, labor-saving 
machines have boosted production at 
a much faster rate than could have 
been -realized through the actual in- 
creases in the available working force. 
Labor has meanwhile shared in the 
gains through bigger payrolls and a 
lessening of the number of hours 
worked. While the labor force will 
continue to increase, it will be at a 
diminishing rate compared with gains 
in activity in most lines owing to the 
development and use of more labor- 
saving machines. For if demands on 
business and industry are to be met, 
mechanization for the sake of effi- 
ciency must be carried on at an even 
greater rate. Increasing population 
and a rising standard of living call for 
a larger and faster distribution of raw 
materials and finished goods. 


Wartime Needs 


In wartime periods especially, in- 
dustry and government require larger 
output of many office devices such as 
bookkeeping, accounting, calculating 
and payroll machines. The potential- 
ities of electronic machines in compil- 
ing, sorting and summarizing data 
and solving intricate mathematical 
equations or problems in design are 
continually being explored. This is 
also a time of high metal prices when 
renewed development of low-grade 
mines is considered essential, and 
more mining machinery is therefore 
purchased. The trend is accelerated 
both by higher wage costs and man- 
power shortages. 
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One type of labor and space-saving 
installation which has as great a fu- 
ture before it as has yet been realized 
is the belt conveyor, sometimes called 
“the backbone of modern industry.” 
The belt conveyor solves materials 
handling problems in any number of 
fields. Installed in coal mines it fur- 
thers the extraction of many more 
millions of tons of coal with a quar- 
ter of a million fewer miners than in 
1920. The belt conveyor unloads and 
loads cargo ships quickly and effici- 
ently. For the steel industry, from ex- 
traction of iron ore from the mines to 
the handling of the finished product, 
conveyors save millions of dollars an- 
nually,. 

Of widespread application, _ belt 
conveyors are used in a chemical plant 
to carry five different chemicals with- 
out mixing, in a dehydrating plant 
where cooked vegetables are carried 
quickly and hygienically and in num- 
erous other food plants as well as in 
heavy industry, including various 
types of construction jobs. Manufac- 
turers concerned include Chain Belt, 
Link-Belt, and Hewitt-Robins, among 
others, whose engineers are constant- 
ly developing new applications. A 
suggested remedy for street traffic 
congestion, for example, is the build- 
ing of large trucking depots near cen- 
tral business districts to and from 
which goods would move on a public 
conveyor system suspended overhead 
or running underground. 

Joy Manufacturing, a pioneer in 
the mechanization of coal mining, 
sells both mining systems and ma- 
chines. Although sporadic strikes and 
disagreements hampered progress at 
the start, mine labor leaders now rec- 
ognize the fact that lowered produc- 
tion costs enable coal operators to 
compete more effectively with natural 
gas and oil. And since the demand for 
coal has increased, men have not been 
put out of work. Mining machines 






also promote safety, with the accident 
rate in mechanized mines far below 
what it was under the old hand-labor 
system. “Our loading machine and 
continuous miner,” says Joy, “havep 
taken most of the drudgery out off 
mining.” ‘ 

One of American Machine & Foun-f7 
dry’s best sellers is a cigaret-making} 
machine which rolls 1,250 per minute,/ 
while another fills 135 packages in thef 
same time. Also leased are hundreds? 
of cigar-making, bread-wrapping,|” 
dough-mixing, pretzel-shaping, neck-| 
tie-making, and food counter or res-| 
taurant dish-handling machines. The} 
company also has developed and plans} 
to have 200 automatic pinspotters| 
(for bowling alleys) which should! 
lelp overcome the shortage of pin- 
boys. 

Food Machinery & Chemical saves 
time and money for many industries | 
through its canning and frozen food 
equipment, packaging and paper box- — 
making machinery, packing and food | 
processing equipment, industrial liq- 
uid-moving equipment, and pumps 
and water systems for irrigation. 








; 
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Many Applications i 


t 4 


The applications of time and space-| 
saving office machinery are manifold) 
whether in peace or wartime. For in- 
stance, the more complex type of cash 
register made by National Cash Reg- 
ister prints receipts, records and 
totals sales and excise taxes, differ- 
entiates between cash and credit 
transactions, and performs several} 
other accounting functions, permitting 
substantial savings in labor and over- 
head in the accounting section of 4 
department store. 

Pitney-Bowes principally leases 
mail-metering equipment, an enor- 
mous time and labor-saver, and addi- 
tional lines are being developed. 
International Business Machines has 
registered substantial gains in sales 
and machine rentals in each year since 
1946 mainly because of rapid progress 
made in the way of meeting new tech- 
nological requirements or devising 
new methods to simplify office and 
industrial problems. 

But despite the progress that al- 
ready has been made, the years ahead 
will see mechanical and electrical de- 
vices performing labor-saving tasks 
that now seem in the realm of the im- 
possible, 
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For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 



















Demand prospects for most industries are excellent, and the 


only major threat to a high level of industrial activity is 


posed by material shortages. These should soon be overcome 


From the demand standpoint, few businessmen 
have pressing problems these days. Temporary 
slowdowns in the paper and chemical industries 
seem to have come to an end, and in other lines 
which have been much harder hit over a consider- 
ably longer period the improvement is even more 
evident. Rayon yarn sales have risen by around 
50 per cent within the past five months, permitting 
substantial correction of the top-heavy inventory 
situation which confronted the group last spring. 
Westinghouse Electric plans to boost its appliance 
output by 25 per cent over the next three months; 
business has picked up to such an extent that it is 
anticipated that sales this year will better the 1950 
record. August furniture sales were 15 per cent 
ahead of year-earlier levels. 


Automobile production is now at the high- 
est level in nearly a year, but dealers report no 
substantial diminution in their order backlogs, 
swollen by the reduction in output as a result of 
the steel strike. The auto sales picture can hardly 
be described as a sellers’ market; purchasers are 
willing to wait for delivery and there is no sign 
of the black and grey markets which have been 
witnessed in previous postwar years. However, 
there is no difficulty in finding a buyer for every 
available car. 


Over the next few months, the automobile in- 
dustry and other hard goods lines may have some 
difficulty supplying the steady demand for their 
products. Steel for civilian goods is still short, 
and may become shorter still if the ten-day strike 
in the refractories industry spreads or if there is a 
prolonged tie-up in soft coal. Refractory supplies 
are ample despite the heavy demand for repair 
purposes when the steel strike ended, and coal 
stocks are a good deal larger than average; never- 
theless, work stoppages could bring about unbal- 
anced or outright inadequate supplies of one or 
both materials, limiting steel output and very sharp- 
ly limiting production of consumers’ durables. 
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Even before any such contingencies arose, the 
Defense Production Administration decided to cut 
first quarter 1953 steel allotments to auto makers 
down to 60 per cent of the third quarter 1952 level. 
Superficially, this looks like extremely bad news. 
It would reduce output to barely over 600,000 
units in the first quarter, or only about 40 per cent 
of the production level the industry ostensibly 
would like to achieve. But this decision is almost 
certain to undergo very substantial revision if steel 
production can be maintained around capacity 


levels, and while the goal of 1.5 million cars in the 


first quarter is unlikely to be attained, output will 
probably considerably exceed the one million mark. 


The recent suspension of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Regulation X governing housing credit may 
have a mildly stimulating effect on building activity, 
but it is not considered probable that lenders will 
be anxious to return to the skimpy down-payments 
and long mortgage maturities which were in vogue 
several years ago. Even under Regulation X, build- 
ing has been maintained at excellent levels. Con- 
struction expenditures set a new peak in August, 
thanks in part to large public outlays, which are 
likely to continue for a time at least. Housing starts 
declined slightly from July levels, but were well 
above those for August 1951. 


Material shortages may hamper industrial out- 
put somewhat over coming months, but this is far 
from certain and there are no other visible threats 
to maintenance of a high level of business activity. 
While the stock market will continue subject to in- 
termediate reactions from time to time, signs that 
we have reached or are approaching a major top 
aré still lacking. Thus, retention of better grade 
issues is still advisable, since yields remain more 
attractive than the returns available on other in- 
vestments. Despite the decline in earnings over the 
past year or more, dividends continued to set new 
records during the first eight months of 1952. 

Written September 18, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Steel Mills Busy 

Steel ingot operations are back at more than 100 
per cent of capacity as the industry bends to the 
task of wiping out prevailing shortages. The 101.8 
per cent operating rate, scheduled for last week 
(equivalent to an output of 2.1 million tons) rep- 
resented a rise of one percentage point over the 
preceding week. Producers will maintain produc- 
tion at as high a rate as possible not only because 
of order backlogs but also because of impending 
difficulties in the soft coal fields and a possible 
general strike in the refractories industry which 
would jeopardize steel mill repair and construction 
programs. Operations in the Pittsburgh district 
were scheduled at 102 per cent of capacity last 
week, highest since the week preceding the long 
steel strike which ended in July. 


Building Volume Up 

Construction expenditures continued to rise in 
August although actual physical volume was about 
the same as a year earlier. The dollar total of 
$3.15 billion was up a seasonal two per cent from 
July, but the gain over August 1951 was seven 
per cent, reflecting the advance in labor and ma- 
terial costs during the twelve months. 

Home building stood at $939.3 million in August 
vs. $956 million a year earlier although housing 
starts last month were 11 per cent over the com- 
parative 1951 total. Housing starts of 99,000 units 
again fell below an annual rate of 1.2 million on 
a seasonally adjusted basis. In line with a provi- 
sion in the Defense Production Act, controls on 
real estate credit have been suspended. Since Octo- 
ber 1950, so-called Regulation X had prescribed 
the size of the down payment on new houses and 
in commercial purchases, and it also banned second 
mortgages. 


Movie Makers’ Troubles 

The British dollar shortage has once again led 
to negotiations aimed at reducing the withdrawal 
of dollars from that country by American movie 
makers. The Hollywood film companies are ex- 
pected to earn $35 million in Great Britain this 
year, but are currently permitted to withdraw only 
$17 million a year. The latter figure may be in- 
creased, to some extent, if blocked earnings are 
spent in Britain. Film attendance in England, as 
in this country, has dropped off in the postwar 
period; last year, attendance was 26 million weekly 
compared with 31 million in 1946. But while the 
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British are reported to be seeking a $5 million 
cut in Hollywood’s “take-home” allowance, they 
are also anxious to continue showing American- 
made films which account for 70 per cent of 
England’s movie time. 


Margarine Output Climbs 

Last year was the first in which margarine sales 
exceeded a billion pounds and, aided by lifting of 
restrictions on sales of colored oleo, another new 
record seems assured this year. In the first half 
of 1952, sales spurted to 645 million pounds, nearly 
30 per cent above the year-earlier figure. From 
1940 to 1951 yearly per capita consumption of 
margarine mounted from 2.5 to 7 pounds, while 
butter consumption declined from 17 pounds in 
the prewar year to 9 pounds in 1951. With the 
potential market for margarine estimated at from 
12 to 15 pounds per capita, oleo consumption seems 
a sure bet to surpass butter within the next few 
years. Although there are still seven states which 
ban the sale of colored oleo, several of these are 
expected to lift their restrictions before long. Re- 
flecting the increased market potential, there are 
now some 30 margarine manufacturers vying for 
consumer preference compared with only about 


22 a decade ago. 


Carpets Rounding Turn 

Production of wool and blended carpets exceeded 
comparable 1951 monthly figures for the first time 
this year in July when the gain over the year- 
earlier month was 36 per cent. Figures for June 
would have been better but for strikes in the mills 
of several major producers. Reflecting these labor 
difficulties in part, output for the first seven months 
of this year (nearly 32.2 million square yards) 
was down 22 per cent from the comparable 1951 
period. More favorable comparisons are expected 
for the remainder of this year, with carpet retailers 
anticipating a gain of five per cent or better. A 
remarkable growth of carpets containing man-made 
fibers has taken place during the last two years, 
resulting in a better and more diversified line of 
soft floor-coverings at lower cost to consumers and 
opening up a wider choice of floor fabrics for the 
low income group. In 1951, 26.6 per cent of woven 
carpets were combinations of wool and carpet ace- 
tate or rayon. During the first seven months of 
this year the man-made fiber product or wool com- 
bination had risen to more than 40 per cent of 
the total. The latest threat to wool supremacy in 
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carpets is saran which, unique among man-made 
fibers, possesses an inherent curl and is virtually 
indistinguishable from natural wool. 


Shirt Output Gains 

Improved fall demand for men’s shirts is re- 
flected in better output figures for July and the 
scheduled reopening of three plants by a leading 
manufacturer. Average weekly cuttings of dress 
shirts rose eight per cent during the month com- 
pared with July 1951 while sport shirt production 
was up 61 per cent. Larger volume was also re- 
ported for pajamas and men’s shorts. The plant 
reopenings, by Cluett, Peabody, are scheduled for 
September 29. 


Molybdenum Allocation Ends 

Allocations of molybdenum and tungsten have 
been discontinued by NPA, reflecting the fact that 
supplies of these metals are now ample to meet 
both military and civilian needs. However, there 
will be no increase in consumption since limits on 
permitted stocks and controls on end uses of the 
two metals—which are widely used in steel alloys 
—remain in effect. In a parallel move, the Govern- 
ment agency also has removed restrictions on 
terneplate (steel sheet coated with a tin-lead alloy) 
because supply presently exceeds demand. 


Zinc Price Rise 

In contrast with easier tendencies noted in mar- 
kets for other metals, prime western zinc has been 
raised one-half cent per pound to 144% cents, East 
St. Louis. This is the second advance since prices 
hit their low for the year (1314 cents) on August 
6. While the increase is a logical aftermath of the 
resumption of steel mill operations, it was not gen- 
erally expected in the trade. Even before the steel 
strike, signs of slackening demand for zinc were 





in evidence. And while zinc consumption in August 
rose to 78,000 tons or about its pre-strike level, 
there are still large stocks on hand, which were 
built up during the steel strike period. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

American Stores’ August and five months sales 
were 5.4 per cent and 1.5 per cent respectively 
above the same periods last year. 

General Electric plans construction of new $1.6 
million apparatus service shop in Philadelphia. 

Allied Stores had sales of $215.9 million in the 
first half vs. $201.6 million a year ago. 

Pacific Tel. & Tel. plans to spend over $18 
million on new construction next year to meet 
demands for additional services in Oregon. 

General Motors’ Electro-Motive Division has 
received a $4 million order from the Rock Island 
R. R. for 30 diesel-electric locomotives. 

Walgreen Company’s sales for August and the 
eight months were 4.2 per cent and 4.0 per cent 
respectively above the same periods last year. 

El Paso Natural Gas seeks Federal Power Com- 
mission approval to construct pipeline facilities in 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. Cost would be 
about $176 million and daily delivery capacity 
would be increased by 400 million cubic feet. 


Other Corporate News 

Borg-Warner will issue 50,581 shares of com- 
mon to acquire outstanding stock of E. C. Atkins 
& Company. 

A stockholders’ committee has submitted proxies 
and agreements to Eastern Sugar Associates trus- 
tees requesting them to submit a recapitalization 
plan. 

W. T. Grant plans to open nine stores in new 
locations; other units will be enlarged and mod- 
ernized. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change — when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


US: Gov't 23465 WIZ67 522.o660% 5s 97 2.75% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975....° 94 3.10 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 108 3.80 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961......... 96 3.00 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

Ses esesi cee bhcecaes 9 3.38 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............. 96 3.23 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 92 3.08 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975..... 2. 325 103% 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985.. 92 3.14 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 101 3.18 10414 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969..... 102 4.33 105 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974..... m2 337 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 134 5.22% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum............... 55 4.55 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 103 4.37 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 98 5.10 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv... 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 84 5.95 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long-term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—, -Earnings—~ Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $1.50 b$1.39 b$1.32 36 


Celanese Corp. ........ 3.00 1.75 b2.79bD0.21 41 
Dow Chemical ......... *0.80 *0.80 £1.99 f165 39 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.60 1.20 g3.11 2.90 34 
General Electric ....... 2.85 3.00 b2.44 bl.98 62 
General Foods ........ 2.40 1.80 a0.70 a0.92 49 


Int’l Business Machines.. *4.00 *3.00 b4.33 b4.57 208 
Standard Oil of Calif... 2.00 2.25 b2.96 b3.04 56 
Union Carbide & Carbon. 2.550 1.50 b2.02 bl.61 64 
United Biscuit ........ 1.60 150 b2.09 bl1.76 36 


* Also paid stock. a—First quarter. b—Half year. f—Fiscal 
wee ended May 31. g—Twelve months ended June 30. D— 
eficit. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor ; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 

*Indi- 
--Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American. Stetes 6100666 iicaswe $2.00 $200 39 51% 
American Tel. & Tel. .......... 9.00 900 153 59 
Borden Company ............. 280 180 53 53 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200 «150 2. a6 
Household Finance ........... 240 190 46 5.2 
Ee ee 3.00 2.25 54 5.6 
Louisville & Nashville ......... 400 300 59 68 
MacAndrews & Forbes ........ 326 2530 41 73 
May Department Stores ....... 180 135 32 5.6 
Pacific Gas & Electric ......... 2.00 2.00 36 5.6 
aa ere 300 223 52 S8 
Reynolds Tobacco “B™ ........ 2.00 150 36 5.6 
SONNET NS cnn cca sc dostecs 240 180 31 = 7.7 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 180 150 36 5.0 
Southern California Edison .... 2.00 150 36 5.6 
IE UI cai erica gases ae). law %, 62 
cg eee eee 3.05 195 54 5.6 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 2.25 51 78 
Union Pacific R.R. ............ 6.00 6.00 110 55 
SIURNE TE 6k cadena mvnge anes « 4.50 400 60 75 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 145 28 64 
West Penn Electric ........... 200 150 34 59 





* Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends-, -—Earnings— Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 b$0.39 b$0.83 38 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 4.00 3.00 b4.74 b2.20 49 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 2.25 1.50 53.25 bl1.08 27 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.90 0.60 e125 e087 14 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 1.50 b3.71 b2.59 36 
Firestone Tire ........ 3.50 2.25 25.85 2481 63 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 1.50 b245 b145 28 
General Amer. Transp.. 3.50 2.25 b2.50 b2.85 58 


General Motors ....... 4.00 3.00 b3.13 b3.01 59 
Glidden Company ..... 2.25 2.25 g2.76 g1.81 34 
Kennecott Copper ..... 6.00 3.75 b4.65 b3.76 74 


Mathieson Chemical ... 1.70 1.50 b2.06 b1.63 42 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.75 3.00 b4.83 b4.39 63 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 1.50 b2.39 b163 29 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 1.50 b2.57 b3.23 38 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 1.07 0.75 b1.35 bl1.20 21 
Us S Stee uisusie sl 3.00 2.25 b3.61 b2.04 38 


b——-Half year. a months ended June 30. g—Nine 
months ended July 31. 
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Strong demand indicated for Treasury's latest refunding 


2'/gs—New issue boosts Government's interest costs by 
$270 million—Auto parts makers well fortified against future 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The terms 
of the latest refunding notes offered 
by the Treasury almost certainly 
were negotiated with the Reserve 
Banks, which hold about 70 per cent 
of the $10.8 billion outstanding. Yield- 
ing 2% per cent for 14 months, 
they’re tighter than anything avail- 
able in years, but not as tight as some 
people expected. 

There had been some talk, while 
the terms were being discussed, of a 
split issue. The Reserve Banks were 
to get short term securities in ex- 
change for those they hold. The rest 
of the market, or at least part of it, 
was to get long term bonds. Such an 
offering would have tightened the 
money market indeed, since presuma- 
bly the bonds would have been pur- 
chased outside the banking system. 
This would have entailed a big reduc- 
tion in demand deposits. 

Those running the show didn’t 
want to go that far. Obviously, the 
new terms do go pretty far since 2% 
per cent compares with 2 per cent re- 
cently accepted for one-year paper. 
It’s to be guessed that the new notes 
will be wanted everywhere. People 
will switch, no doubt, from other 
Government issues, whose prices will 
be marked down. Yields on long term 
issues, naturally, have been rising 
much more slowly than on short term, 
which are directly under fire. 


Immediately, the terms of the 
new issue raise Government interest 
costs about $270 million. The cost will 
increase further since new securities 
to cover present deficits will be issued 
at the new market yields. This will 
run into important money. 


Companies making spare auto 
parts consider that their own business 
is more solid than that of their prin- 
cipal customers, the auto makers. 
Both depend, of course, on present 
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car owners: the first for repair and 
the second for trade-ins. But parts 
sales, the statistics show, stay up 
when those of new cars drop. That 
happened during the war. 

The parts companies seem to be 
marketing increased proportions of 
their products through independent 
wholesalers, rather than through car 
dealers. The wholesalers are pressing 
this advantage. They point out to the 
dealers that they offer immediate de- 
livery on almost anything, compared 
with up to a month offered by the 
companies. So it becomes possible 
for dealers to carry only a light in- 


ventory. 
Nor is it true that the auto com- 
panies can boss their suppliers 


around. The parts makers naturally 
prefer diverse outlets for their own 
wares, and so have encouraged the 
growth of wholesaling. When cars 
themselves are hard to get, the auto 
companies can perhaps easily induce 
the dealers to take parts from them- 
selves only; that condition is chang- 
ing. 


At first look, the oil companies 
charged with running a world cartel 
seem to have priced their product just 
as the Federal Trade Commission de- 
sires. It’s said that prices are quoted 
F.O.B. point of origin, so that ship- 
ping costs are actual. FTC has been 
agitating for such pricing for years. 


The transit companies in most 
cities seem to have gotten themselves 
into a vicious circle. From 1949 
through 1951, according to Commerce 
Department figures, local-transit fare 
revenues dropped from $1.42 million 
to $1.36 million. In the same period 
car sales, payments for car upkeep 
and parking, went up. 

People have moved into the sub- 
urbs. The transit companies gen- 
erally have refused to follow them 








except at fare rises or with reductions 
in service that made people prefer to 


drive. So as revenues went down, 
the companies tried to make up losses 
by raising fares. It’s been the rule 
that such fare rises reduced the num- 
ber of passengers and that the loss of 
passengers, in turn, resulted in re- 
duced service. 

The probable outcome will be more 
and more municipally owned transit. 
However, most companies are oper- 
ating in the black even though busi- 
ness is going down; hence purchase 
prices appear high to the city officials. 
City owned lines ordinarily are 
financed by the exchange of outstand- 
ing transit stocks for revenue or other 
types of bonds. 


It’s wondered here whether 
President Truman after Election Day 
will call in his successor to work with 
him on the next budget. Between the 
election and submission of the figures 
to Congress, there would be time for 
making changes. Truman had been a 
close friend of Eisenhower and be- 
longs to the same party as Stevenson. 


Last June, the Food and Drug 
Administration in effect enjoined one 
company from selling its bread soft- 
eners, while permitting the continued 
sale of competing softeners. However, 
sales have not stopped. A temporary 
stay of the FDA order was granted 
by the Philadelphia court. 

Meanwhile, spokesmen for the com- 
pany claim that they have new evi- 
dence that their product is safe. At 
a hearing next month, the Court will 
be asked to instruct FDA to rescind 
its present order and to put the re- 
sults of these experiments into the 
record. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Will you RETIRE 
YOUNG ENOUGH 
to enjoy it? 

Do you really want to work all your iife? 


You can take life easy a lot sooner than you think. If 
you know where it costs less fo live, and where you can 
earn a small income from a part-time business or job, you 
can afford to retire sooner, even now perhaps. 

One of the best features of ‘‘Where to Retire on a 
Small Income’’ is that every town, city, or region de- 
scribed was selected because it offers opportunities to 
get part-time or seasonal jobs or to open a part-time 
business. 

This book tells you where are the best places in_ the 
U.S. to retire. It covers Florida, California, New Eng- 
land, the South, the Pacific Northwest, etc. It also in- 
cludes Hawaii, the American Virgin Islands and Puerto 


Rico. 

With this book, you learn: 

—where living costs, rents, and real estate are less 
(even where you can buy a farm for only $2500); 
—where you can live inexpensively on an island far from 

the world, yet close to neighbors; 

--where you can go fishing all year round; where you 
can go hunting, boating, swimming, and always have 
a good time; 

—where your hobby will bring you an income; 

—where you stand the best chance of living longer. . 

You'd spend months, plus hundreds of dollars if 
you searched for the hundreds of facts in this book by 
traveling sround the country. But all these facts on 
little known beauty spots, America’s favorite retire- 
ment areas, and many undiscovered towrs, cities, and 
regions, are yours for just $1. 

Sooner or later—now or in years to come—you will want 
to be independent. Order today, while you think of it. 
Money back, of course, if you’re not satisfied. 

Don’t bother writing a letter. Simply tezr out ad. print 
name and address, and mail with $1 bill to Harian 
Publications, 199 First Ave., Greenlawn, New York. 














Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts .. . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. F-.] 


FRANCIS L. DUPONT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Drawn to Your Specifications 


EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 


15 Park Row 
New York 38, N. Y. 

















New-Business Brevities 





Aviation... 

A radically new five-place helicop- 
ter with a pusher propeller in the tail 
in addition to overhead rotor blades, 
plus stub wings, has been designed 
by Jacobs Aircraft Engine Company, 
a subsidiary of Barium Steel Corpo- 
ration—the new helicopter is capable 
of a top speed of around 190 miles an 
hour, cruising speed of over 155 miles 
an hour. ... Tubeless tires for use on 
aircraft are undergoing final tests at 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, and 
will first be used on combat jet air- 
planes—construction principles of the 
tubeless airplane tires are similar to 
those used in passenger vehicle tube- 
less tires. . . . Four Curtiss-Wright 
electronic flight simulators, which do 
everything except fly, have been or- 
dered by United Air Lines to train 
future flight pilots—valued at over 
three million dollars, the simulators 
are full-size replicas of the nose sec- 
tion of the four-engined DC-6-type 
plane and the twin-engined Convair 
340. . . . Some 400 books and equip- 
ment catalogs in the field of aero- 
nautics are listed in a new booklet— 
copies may be obtained by writing 
Aero Publishers, Inc. 


Office Appliances . . . 

Individuals can checkmate the pos- 
sibility of having one of their personal 
checks tampered with by the use of 
a gadget called the Checkmate which 
perforates checks by hand—made of 
plastic and distributed by Postamatic 
Company, the device is small enough 
to fit into one’s pocket. .. . / A network 
dictation system which hooks up a 
number of persons who require only 
limited dictation service with a central 
recorder is offered by Peirce Dicta- 
tion Systems—the system is said to 
be relatively inexpensive to install and 
maintain. ... Moore Business Forms, 
Inc., has added a_ feather-weight 
pocket register to its regular line— 
designed primarily for the use of elec- 
trical and household appliance sales- 
men, the unit holds up to 100 dupli- 
cate sets and provides a file compart- 
ment even though it is small enough 
to fit into a pocket. . . . A convenient 


method of pasting together paper 
sheets which require only spot adhe- 
sion is with a new gimmick looking 
very much like an over-sized foun- 
tain pen—called the Glu-Pen, it dis- 
penses dots of an adhesive wherever 
needed without waste of the paste 
and, as well, without muss or fuss 
over the job. 


Plastics ... 

An inflatable plastic life preserver 
called the Res-Q-Pak is no larger 
than an ordinary package of cigarettes 
when deflated—self-inflating, it blows 
up into a carbon dioxide-filled float 
capable of supporting a 250-pound 
man; distributor is Montgomery 
Merchandise Mart. . . . Plastic neck- 
tie case for travelers holds 10 ties in 
place—transparent, it protects ties in 
a suitcase from becoming wrinkled, 
soiled; distributor is A. N. Mc- 
Creight Products. . . . Fusible plastic 
link developed by B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company has made possible 
a new safety valve which automatic- 
ally shuts off a building’s gas supply 
when fire breaks out—designed for 
use between the gas meter and supply 
line, the valve is being manufactured 
by Kelly Safety Device Company in 
models for use with both natural and 
manufactured gas. . . . Auto license 
plates can be protected from damage 
around the edges and can be pre- 
vented from rattling by the use of a 
new type Vinylite plastic frame being 
marketed under the trade name Tux 
—available in black or white and in 
various sizes to fit the plates issued 
by individual states, the flexible frame 
is produced by John Carlson & Son, 
Inc. Made of vinylite plastic 
sheeting, new billfolds, wallets and 
key-cases are available for remem- 
brance advertising—product of Auto- 
point Company, they will not crack 
or peel. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and. enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue in which you are 
interested. 
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Research Director 
American Institute of 
Accountants 


SELECTING THE BEST 


eAnnual ‘Keports 


IN 100 INDUSTRIES 


The “Oscar of Industry” 


The bronze trophy that will be presented at 


the Financial World Annual Report Awards 
Banquet to 100 corporations achieving ‘Best 
of Industry’ awards for their 
leadership in 1951 annual reports 
of the following industries: 


Air-Conditioning and 
Refrigeration 

Aircraft Mfg. 

*Airlines 

Aluminum Products 

Auto Equipment 

Auto Supply and 
Hardware Stores 

Automobile 

Baking 

*Banking 

Battery 

Brewing 

Building Equipment 

Building Materials 

Bus and Truck Lines 

Carbonated Beverage 

Cement 

Chemical 

Clothing Chains 

Clothing Mfg. 

Coal and Coke 

Communications 

Confections 

Construction Service 

Containers—Fibre 

Copper Products 

Dairy Products 

Department Stores 

Distilled Spirits 

Drug Products 

Drug Store Chains 

Electrical Equipment 

Electronics—Radio 





Farm Equipment 
Finance Companies 
Financial Organizations 
Food Containers 
Foods (Packaged) 

as 
Glass 
Graphic Arts 
Grocery Store Chains 
Health Insurance 
Hotels 
Household Appliance 
Household Equipment 
Household Furnishings 
Household Services 
Insurance 

(Property) 
Life Insurance 
Machine Tools 
Machinery, etc. 
Materials Handling 
Meat Packing 
Metal Products 
Milling 
Mining 
Motion Pictures 
Mutual Funds 
Office Equipment 
Oil Well Equipment 
Paint and Coatings 
Paper Products 
Petroleum 
Photo Equipment 
Pipe Lines 






Plastics 

Plywood 

Printing Equipment 

Publishing 

Pulp and Paper 

Rail Equipment 

*Railroads 

Rayon Producers 

Restaurants 

Rubber and Tire 

Rugs and Carpets 

Savings & Loan 
Associations 

Shipbuilding 

Shipping Lines 

Shoe and Leather 

Sports Equipment 

Steel & Iron 

Stock Exchanges 

Stove and Heater 

Sugar & Sweetening 

Synthetic Fibre 
Weavers 

Textile Weaving Mills 

Tobacco 

Traction 

Tractor and Truck 
Mfg. 

*Utilities 

Variety Merchandise 

Vintners 

Watches and Clocks 

Water Works 

Diversified 


*Judged in more than one geographical or characteristic classification. 


For Information on the Awards Number or Banquet Write: 
Weston Smith, Executive Vice-President, Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Elmer C. Walzer 
Financial Editor 
United Press Associations 





Denny Griswold 
Editor and Publisher 
Public Relations News 








Business Background 


Oldest college treasurer tells how change in investment plan 











took institution out of red—Captive roads ask for freedom 





EBTS OF GRATITUDE—A 

great deal has been written about 
the rise of FRANK BaILey from an 
orphaned son of a country doctor, 
whose estate netted $25 more or less, 
to a man of wealth who just recently 
gave another half million to the en- 
dowment funds of Union College. 
Important though his philanthropies 
have been, we were interested more 
in the investment policies of Mr. Bai- 
ley who, next January 5, will be 88 
years old. Two debts of gratitude are 
publicly acknowledged by the octo- 
genarian. First, to Union College for 
opening the way through a scholar- 
ship for him to get an education, and 
second to the late FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT whose record in office had 
tipped Bailey off to the course he 
should follow in investing Union Col- 
lege funds. 


Saw It Coming — The philan- 
thropist began working with the Title 
Guarantee & Trust Company as office 
boy and retired as its president at the 
age of 59. He has been treasurer of 
the college 
since 1901. In 
the half-century 
Union’s funds 
have grown 
from a little 
over half a mil- 
lion to more 
than $11 mil- 
lion, and a $25,- 
000 annual de- 
ficit in 1901 
has been con- 
verted into a 
long period of black figures. Until 
1932 he confined Union’s investments 
very largely to fixed income securi- 
ties. However, in 1933, though there 
had been much campaign talk about 
trimming federal government ex- 
penses and balancing the budget, Bai- 
ley weighed the President’s previous 
record as a public spender, and trans- 
ferred $1 million of Union’s funds 
22 





Frank Bailey 


By Frank H. McConnell 





from gilt edge securities into common 
siocks of the oil industry. He rea- 
soned, so he explained on the occasion 
of his latest half million contribution, 
that we were headed for a period of 
inflation. He saw it coming. 


Kept a Part—The nation’s “old- 
est college treasurer in captivity,” as 
Bailey describes himself, claims no 
particular credit for foresight. Many 
people had warned that inflation was 
on the way. But Bailey acted on the 
strength of economic weather-vane 
signs and Union profited. How did he 
get his wealth in the first place? “I 
made my money before the tax bills 
got into operation,” he frankly an- 
swered, “and was able to keep part 
of my earnings.” As for his invest- 
ment policy today, “I may make some 
minor changes in investments, but see 
no reason for a major change in 
policy.” 





Fast Write-Offs—Just returned 
from his fast tour of England’s jet 
plane plants, Captain EpprE RIcKEN- 
BACKER of Eastern Air Lines spent 
an arduous week-end at his mid- 
Manhattan desk and, before leaving 
for staff conferences in Miami, took 
time to answer a few questions while 
he enjoyed a breather. He forecasts 
jet transports will replace present 
equipment as standard for hops of 
750 miles or more. Eastern would 
like to buy 50 commercial jets at $2 
million apiece if the British plants 
can provide deliveries early enough to 
give Eastern a three-year head start 
on competitors. The decision on this 
point is still in abeyance, but Ricken- 
backer has no problem as he sees it in 
the matter of financing such a pur- 
chase. The company writes off its in- 
vestment in planes in four years. 
“This,” so Captain Eddie explains, 
is a fast-moving business, and I 
like to see the money on-hand to re- 
place planes as they become obsoles- 
cent.” 


Captive Industry — Only last 
month, attention was invited in this} 
column to the candor and effective- 
ness of New York Central’s president} 
WILLIAM WHITE, in setting up and 
defining a major policy. The incident} 
used for illustration was his appeal to 
Central personnel to build a transpor- 
tation service that would help Central,} 
among other things, pay its debts andf 
earn a fair return for stockholders. 
White has now laid rails and installed} 
a full-sized box car on them in the 
middle of Grand Central’s concourse.f 
It is the 100,000th box car purchasedf 
by eastern railroads since World Warf 
II, and its significance lies in the} 
opening of a campaign by the carriers} 
to induce Congress to revise national | 
transportation laws. “The railroads,” 
said Mr. White, “today are a captive 





industry in a free economy. We ask} 


only for the freedom to be enterpris- 
ing.” To pay their ewn way, they 
need good credit. 


Five Points — Eastern carriers,| 


the Central president pointed out, 
have cut their working capital by 


three quarters to pay the heavy bill 


of modernization since the war, and 
to meet their responsibilities to the 
public in the future require five revi- 
sions in the rules that govern them: 
(1) Eliminate “unreasonable delays” 
in ICC action on rate adjustment re- 
quests without prejudice to the Com- 
mission’s right to review and modify; 
(2) Revise the ICC rate making rule 
to consider the effects of proposed 
rates on railroad credit rather than 
on traffic volume; (3) Repeal the 
long-and-short-haul clause to equalize 
the basis of rail competition with 
highway and air transport; (4) Give 
the ICC power to authorize abandon- 
ment of money-losing service when 
state commissions refuse to authorize 
such discontinuances ; (5) Establish a 
national policy requiring all users of 
highways, waterways and airports to 
pay user charges sufficient to cover 
the building and maintenance costs of 
such Government-owned transporta- 
tion facilities. 





Advertising Trend — Observers 
note that they are breaking away from 
the tombstone type of financial adver- 
tising in newspapers in tax-exempt 
bond offerings. The Marine Trust 
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Company of Central New York, ac- 
tive in that type of financing as an 
underwriter, broke away from the 
Jtraditional offering ad. recently in a 
school bond offering. The bank got 
Maway from the cold figures about 
|range of yields to maturity. Topping 
ithe offering ad. was a drawing of a 
shiny new school, with a boy and a 
girl with their book bags strutting 
Ncheerfully up to the entrance. Also 
.rs,f4there was a map of New York State 
and a quotation from the state con- 
Fstitution about equal educational op- 
-se.|y portunities. The only note in the 
Jwhole ad. that didn’t ring true was 
Jthe eagerness of the two children as 










the} they dashed for school. 
nal Changing Times—Its dividend 
s,” record, now in its seventieth consecu- 
‘ve |gtive year, seems safe enough, but cer- 
isk} § tain changes in the economic climate 
js-) nevertheless have caused some arch- 
ey ing of eyebrows in the executive 
offices of Chesebrough Manufactur- 
ing Company Consolidated. “Taxes,” 
rs,)gnote Crirrorp W. McGee and Ar- 
ut,)yTHUR B. RicHARDSON as chairman 
i 


Jand president in their jointly signed 
il] Py statement in the 1951 report, “have 
nd [4 become a major concern to the stock- 
he P# holders.” And well they might. In 
vi- #1951, foreign and domestic taxes ex- 
n: feceeded the shareholders’ participation 
3" Hin profits: $6.97 per share for the 
re- Pasilent partner against $5.31 for the 
m- fj stockholder. The year before, the 
y; |g stockholders drew down $6.01 a share 
ile Meagainst $5.02 for the tax man. Nou 
ed (| longer unusual but nevertheless in- 
an f/m dicative of the changing times is a 
he M™ balance sheet item: $600,000 as re- 
ze | serve for annuities. Many companies, 
ith fi Chesebrough among them, are build 
ve [ming now against larger pension dis- 
n- [™ bursements in the future. Pay-as- 
en — YOu-go is giving way to save-before- 
ze # you-go. 
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Concluded from page 13 


rs  Steadier one, but the 1950 produc- 
m (tion record probably will stand for 
some years yet. For one thing, the 
replacement business has been de- 
veloping rather slowly although with 
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18.5 million sets in use as of Septem- 
ber 1 it is increasing in importance. 
Two-set television families are in- 
creasing, but too slowly to satisfy the 
trade. In any normal long-term period 
unaffected by scare buying, with 
consumer purchasing power holding 
up, the nation’s TV makers should 
be able to produce and sell between 
five and six million sets annually. 
If this is not a record it is at least 
a living. 

The market for radio and televi- 
sion sets has been too cyclical for 
shares representing the industry lead- 
ers to develop investment character- 
istics. Risks are large and competi- 
tion severe, with certain makes al- 
ternately gaining favor or losing it. 
The shares with the better records 
are those of such large diversified 
companies such as Radio Corpora- 
tion, Philco and Sylvania Electric. 
The latter has paid dividends since 
1929, the first two since 1940. 


Rail Equipments 





Concluded from page 7 


from non-railroad customers, and ad- 
ditional industrial products and plant 





facilities are being provided for fur- 
ther expansion along this line. 

Still largely railway specialists are 
General Railway Signal, Standard 
Railway Equipment, Symington- 
Gould and Youngstown Steel Door, 
but there have been acquisitions of 
other companies even here. General 
Railway Signal’s Electrons Inc. sub- 
sidiary and Symington-Gould’s inter- 
est in a gasoline dispensing pump 
manufacturer are examples, and the 
latter is also turning out steel cast- 
ings for industry at large and cast 
armor for the Government. 

Among the railway car manufac- 
turers, Pullman Inc. has branched 
out widely since disposing of the car 
operating part of its business several 
years ago. Funds derived from the 
sale of this enterprise were used to 
acquire the M. W. Kellogg Company, 
one of the larger petroleum industry 
suppliers. Trailmobile Company— 
second largest producer of truck 
trailers—was purchased last year, and 
Pullman’s management still is seeking 
other investments for its large cash 
holdings. 

While it will take time for these 
efforts at diversification to effect bet- 
ter earnings stability, the wide earn- 
ings swings that have characterized 
the industry should be modified in 
the years ahead. 
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Versatile Office Furniture 





Globe-Wernicke Company this month introduced its new Steel Techniplan line 
of office furniture which has been designed to give any office a custom-built 
look at production line cost. Pictured is one of the hundreds of arrangements 


using the various units in "L-shaped combinations, 
which insures maximum space utilization. 











CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: — 1952 1951 
12 Months to August 31 


Central Maine Pwr....... $1.52 $1.51 
32 Weeks to August 10 

Veeder-Root ............ 02 2.67 
26 Weeks to August 2 

Pe CME): aiiece cece 0.04 0.04 
26 Weeks to August 1 

eS WN ccs cesccanee 0.11 1.05 
12 Months to July 31 

California Elec. Pwr...... 0.83 0.54 
Ei Paso Electric......... 1.84 1.75 
Indiana Gas & Water..... 1.90 2.11 
daciene teas 32... esis be. 0.72 0.87 
Maine Public Service..... 1.48 1.59 
Oklahoma Natural Gas... 2.66 3.01 
Pacific Power & Light.... 1.72 ads 
7San Diego Gas & Electric 1.33 1.13 
9 Months to July 31 

Comm. Shear. & Stamping 1.68 3.96 
Dayton Rubber .......... 1.96 tees 
Dresser Industries ....... 3.35 3.46 
7 Months to July 31 

Chesapeake & Ohio....... 2.75 2.36 
Missenri Pacific’ <2... 6.44 0.69 
St. Louis-San Francisco.. 2.36 1.42 
6 Months to July 31 
er 0.83 0.39 
Interstate Dept. Stores... 0.44 0.71 
ee 1.05 0.88 
Lerner Stores ........... 0.79 1.03 
Mange! Bros: ....6....3% D2.21 D1.48 
Mercantile Stores ....... 0.61 0.33 
; 3 Months to July 31 

Atlantic Coast Fisheries.. 0.01 0.02 
Gould-Nat’l Batteries .... 2.14 1.94 
12 Months to June 30 

Aluminum Industries .... 1.11 1.71 
Amer. Water Works..... 0.53 0.74 
Central Elec. & Gas...... 1.04 1.04 
Central Telephone ....... 1.26 1.36 
TN D1.12 D0.20 
Chefford Master Mfg..... 0.14 1.20 
Clorox Chemical ........ 3.82 5.98 
Colorado Cent. Power.... 1.26 1.39 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.... 2.64 4.89 
ions. Grorers ......:.... 0.57 2.99 
Faultless Rubber ........ 2.35 5.35 
Flying Tiger Line........ 1.95 1.78 
Franklin: Stores, .... <0... 1.90 1.67 
Goodall-Sanford ......... 3.02 3.90 
Raiser Sheed... ossank ass 2.52 1.86 
seh: & Pink. .65. 2%... 2.39 2.66 
Michaels Brothers ....... D0.08 0.31 
Nat’l Dairy Products..... 4.03 ee 
Producers Refining ...... 1.18 2.37 
Reeves Brothers ......... 2.07 2.49 
es eS ee b2.55 b3.17 
So. California Water..... 0.70 0.90 
Vie Ghemcal ..... 5655. 2.46 2.88 
6 Months to June 30 

Bell Boe; x Seke scxke hee D1.21 1.26 
Beneficial Corp. ......... 0.36 0.35 
Coreiiom S. oo cl 2 4.76 5.08 
Carpenter Paper ........ 0.88 2.07 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool.. 5.90 6.33 
Commonwealth Gas ...... 0.44 0.55 
Compo S06. i425. .05%65 0.46 0.38 
Detroit Alum. & Brass... 0.33 0.51 
Dominguez Oil Fields.... 1.62 2.05 
Indiana Steel Prod....... 1.02 2.92 
loti Te: @ Tel... «cages 1.32 1.27 
Morris Plan (Amer.).... 0.68 0.82 
DOOR TIPE ook sia 1.77 bios 
pen Task Coer......... 1.75 2.02 
a ee 2.19 2.40 
West Coast Airlines...... 0.17 0.22 
52 Weeks to June 28 
Winn & Lovett Grocery.. 2.12 1.82 


b—Class B stock. D—Deficit. {Reprinted to 
show correct amount. 
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Street News 





Too much frankness in secondary distribution depresses 


market for Western Union—du Pont blue chip quickly sold 


| n a secondary distribution of stock 

nothing has ever been more im- 
portant than the assurance given by 
the selling stockholder that he is get- 
ting out of the situation entirely. If 
it isn’t good enough for the seller any 
longer and a big holder is supposed to 
know what the inside situation is— 
then the average man reasons he 
wants no part of it either. The Street 
thought it was a mistake to announce 
during a trading session that John 
Fox, the Boston financier, had ar- 
ranged to have all his Western Union 
Telegraph stockholdings, represent- 
ing a 15 per cent interest, distributed 
in a secondary. The stock broke 
sharply. Four days later the plan 
was changed so that Fox would keep 
81,200 of his 181,200 shares. 


Christiana Securities Company, 
the bluest of all the blue chips, was 
quite another matter. The 3,000 
shares distributed the other day rep- 
resented only two per cent of the total 
outstanding even though the market 
value of the whole deal was close to 
$18 million. It was made plain that 
Christiana would remain under 
du Pont control and management 
after this block was distributed to 
raise inheritance tax money for the 
late Lammot du Pont. 

Ownership of even a single share 
of Christiana has long been a badge 
of financial position. All things being 
equal, if a man owned a share or two 
of it he must be a person of means. 
The recent secondary was at about 
$5,800 a share. It is quoted on the 
over-the-counter market. Until one 
of the distributing houses for the 
block got out a circular on Christiana 
it was generally thought that there 
were only a few stockholders. The 
record showed only 132 holders in 
1934. The number had passed 4,000 
even before the secondary was made. 


The Federal Reserve authorities 
finally have put themselves in a posi- 


tion from which they can tighten or 
loosen the reins and get prompt re- 
sults. The metaphor relates to credit 
regulation. It wasn’t any of the Re- 
serve Board’s doing that the margin 
requirements on home purchases were 
removed. That was written in the 
law, which said that whenever hous- 
ing starts fell below a 1.2 million an- 
nual rate for three consecutive 
months, restraints under Regulation 
X should be removed. Possibly the 
Board was glad to have had it happen 
that way. 

There is an impression in some 
quarters that the Federal would like 
to have more blanket authority over 
credit. Critics of the Board entertain 
that suspicion. Actually, there is a 
body of opinion on the Board in 
favor of taking at least one phase of 
credit regulation out of the hands of 
the Federal. That is the regulation 
of security margin requirements. 
Board members are aware that every 
time they change those requirements, 
many people read into the action mo- 
tives that the Board did not entertain 
at all. Certain Board members have 
let it be known privately that they 
would like to be relieved of this re- 
sponsibility. They would like to see 
written into law a formula for auto- 
matic regulation of stock market 
credit—margins. 


Even in these days of orthodox 
financing methods, some new device 
creeps in occasionally. The place to 
look for the new is in the new-venture 
field where, to avoid registration 
under the Securities Act, total offer- 
ing price is kept a few dollars or 
sometimes a few cents under the 
$300,000 border line. One such was 
offered by a television enterprise a 
few days ago. For $100 it was pos- 
sible to buy a $100 6 per cent bond, 
due in ten years, at $60, coupled with 
40 shares of common stock at $1 a 
share. Such a bond priced at 60 


yields 13.367 per cent, which is al- 
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ways accepted as a sign that the issuer 
is a poor credit. Orthodox financiers 
raised the question that if the bonds 
are worth no more than 60 cents 
ou the dollar, could the stock be 
worth $1? 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


Sept. 28: Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric; Delaware Power & Light; Gard- 
ner-Denver; B. F. Goodrich. 


October 1: Adams-Mills; Anderson 
Clayton; Employers Groups Association. 

October 2: Collins Co. 

October 3: Corn Exchange Bank 
Trust Co. (N. Y.); Ingersoll-Rand; 
Jantzen Knitting Mils; Tung-Sol Elec- 
tric. 

October 4: California Water & Tele- 
phone; Commonwealth International; 
Miles Shoes; New York Merchandise; 
Pacific Lighting. 

October 6: Birtman Electric; Booth 
Fisheries; Eastern Sugar Associates; 
General Shoe; Raymond Concrete Pile. 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered With SEC 


Carrier Corporation: 74,344 shares 
4.8% cumulative preferred stock of $50 
par value. (Offered September 4 at $53 
per share.) ’ 

Houston Natural Gas Corporation: 
120,000 shares of 5% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of $25 par value. (Offered 
September 5 at a rate of one share for 
each 3.95 shares of common stock held 
or at the rate of two shares for each 
share of $50 preferred stock held.) 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Com- 
pany: $40,000,000 first mortgage pipe 
line bonds 3%% due 1972. (Offered 
Sentember 9 at 101.747%.) 

General Telephone Corporation: 350,- 
000 shares of common stock of $20 par 
irene (Offered September 9 at $33 per 
snare, 

Scott Paper Company: $24,952,800 
3% convertible debentures due 1977. 
(Oftered September 9 at 100%.) 

The Haloid Company: 47,183 shares 
4.50% convertible preferred stock. (Of- 
lered to common stockholders of record 
September 10 at $50 per share on the 
basis of one preferred for each four 
common held; rights expire September 
29, 1952.) . 

Arkansas Power & Light Company: 
$15,000,000 first mortgage 3%4% due 
September 1, 1982. (Offered September 
11 at 100.929% plus accrued interest.) 

Glenmore Distilleries Company: $12,- 
000,000 4% sinking fund debentures due 
August 1, 1972. (Offered September 12 
at 100% plus accrued interest.) 

The Southwestern States Telephone 
Company: 80,000 shares of common 
stock. (Offered September 16 at $14.875 
per share.) 
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G _ What's wrong 











with this portfolio? 


Suppose this was the situation— 


Suppose you were a married man in your early forties with 
a wife, a home, and three small children. 


Your salary provides a comfortable standard of living, takes 
care of your insurance—but doesn’t leave too much for sav- 
ings. All told, you have about $1,500 in the bank. 

Then you come into a little money, inherit $20,000, and 
decide to invest. You hope that over the years your $20,000 
will grow so that you'll have enough to put your children 
through college—still' leave something toward an estate. 

You’ve never bought stocks before, but you know friends 
who have. So with their help over the next six months, you 
wind up with the following portfolio: 








Shares Stock Value Dividends 
75 Beech-Nut $2,240 $120 
100 ~=—s Eastern Airlines 2,462 50 
40 General Mills 2,160 100 
50 Homestake Mining 1,862 80 
15 Peoples Gas Light & Coke 2,055 90 
40 Procter & Gamble 2,580 104 
60 Sterling Drug 2,340 135 
400 United Corp. 2,050 80 
50 Woolworth 2,231 125 


Total Investment $19,980 . . Total Dividends $884. .Total Yield 4.4% 


Now, what’s wrong with it—besides the needlessly low yield 
of only 4.4%? Certainly they’re all fine companies .. . cer- 
tainly they’re all suitable for many investors. 

Well for one thing, the whole $20,000 should never have 
been invested in common stocks. 


For another, the stocks were not well selected to meet the 
most important investment objective — capital appreciation. 
While five would be classified as investments offering relative 
price stability, and three as selections for liberal income, only 
one seems particularly suitable for long-term capital apprecia- 
tion. 

Of course, as an investor, you may have criticized these hold- 
ings on much the same grounds. Because it’s easy to be ob- 
jective about other people’s money. 

But how about your own portfolio? 

Are you sure that each stock you own is the best you can 
buy for your purposes? 

If you’re not sure—and want to be—we’ll do all we can to 
help. Our Research Department will be happy to send you a 
thorough analysis of your present portfolio .. . a careful—and 
objective—review of your over-all position. 

There’s no charge for this service, no obligation either. 
Simply outline your situation in a letter to— 


Water A. ScHo.ii, Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
O ffices in 101 Cities 
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Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate . Potash . Plant Foods . Chemicals 
Industrial Minerals . Amino Products 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
Sept. 11, 1952, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
42nd Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per Share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40¢) per Share. 


Both dividends are payable Sept. 3U, 
1952, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Sept. 22, 1952. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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\ we H te ] ELEVATOR 
WE COMPANY 


CoMMON DiviDEND No. 181 
A dividend of $.50 per share on 
the no par value Common Stock 
has been declared, payable Octo- 
ber 25, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
October 3, 1952. 

Checks will be mailed. 


H. R. FARDWELL, Treasurer 


|_New York, September 17, 1952. 


























MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6. N. Y. 
September 16, 1952 
A dividend of fifty (50c) cents per share 
has been declared, payable October 10, 1952, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 26, 1952. The transfer books 
of the Company will not close. 


JOHN G. GREENBURGH, 
Treasurer. 








United States 
Plywood —- | 
Corporation K Weldwood: 


_For the quarter ended July 31, 1952, a cash 
dividend of 35c per share on the outstanding 
common stock of this corporation has been de- 
clared payable October 10, 1952, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business October 1, 1952. 

SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary. 
New York, N. Y., September 10, 1952. 
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From Our 


Mail Bag 





Price-Earnings Ratios 


Dear Sir: While industrial stocks sell at 
ten times “good” earnings, gold shares sell 
for 20 times “bad” earnings. 

Can it be that these ratios are two sides 
of the same coin, a result of our unlimited 
global spending, backing losers all over the 
world? ; 

Can it be that industrials stay low in 
relation to earnings because of the ever- 
mounting tax-load and steadily weakening 
“defense” boom, while gold shares ignore 
current earnings because crisis and dollar- 
devaluation lie straight ahead? 

Are we again to witness Adam Smith’s 
famous observation made in “Wealth of 
Nations” (1776) : 

“When national debts have once been 
accumulated to a certain degree, there is 
scarce, I believe, a single instance of their 
having been fairly and completely paid. 
The liberation of the public revenue, if it 
has ever been brought about at all, has 
always been brought about by a_ bank- 
ruptcy ; sometimes by an avowed one, but 
always by a real one, though frequently 
by a pretended payment. 

“The raising of the denomination of the 
coin has been the most usual expedient by 
which a real public bankruptcy has been 
disguised under the appearance of a pre- 
tended payment.” 

A prosperous America at peace with the 
world, or a bankrupt America at war with 
it—we can still choose! 


WILLIAM PETTY 
New York, N. Y. 
September 5, 1952 


Dividend Changes 


Henry Holt: Stock dividend of one 
share for each 20 held, payable Novem- 
ber 14 to stock of record October 17. 
This dividend covers the final six 
months of 1952. 


Mahoning Coal Railroad: $12.50 pay- 
able October 1 to stock of record Sep- 
tember 22. The railroad paid $10 in 
July and April. 

Motorola: 371% cents on the new com- 
mon, payable October 15 to stock of 
record September 30, equivalent to 75 
cents on the old stock which received 
62% cents quarterly prior to the stock 
split. 

U. S. Smelting, Refining & Mining: 
50 cents payable October 15 to stock of 
record September 22. Company paid 75 
cents in the two previous quarters. 

Canadian Bank of Commerce: Extra 
of 5 cents and quarterly of 25 cents, 
both payable November 1 to stock of 
record September 30. 

Cuban-American Sugar: 75 cents pay- 
able September 29 to stock of record 


September 22. Brings payments in the 
fiscal year which ends September 30 to 
$1.75 compared with $2.25 in the previ- 
ous year. 

Detroit Hardware Manufacturing: De- 
ferred dividend action. Previous payment 
was 7% cents June 15. 

Francisco Sugar: $1.25 payable Octo- 
ber 1 to stock of record September 22. 
Company which makes one payment per 
year paid $2 on October 1 last year. 

Manati Sugar: 60 cents payable Sep- 
tember 29 to stock of record September 
22. Previous payment was $1.25 on Sep- 
tember 28, 1951. 

Nestle-LeMur: Took no action on the 
common dividend. Previous payment 
was the usual quarterly of 10 cents on 


June 13. 


Sorg Paper: Took no action on com- 
mon dividend usually declared at this 
time. In previous quarters dividends of 
25 cents were paid. 

Walker (Hiram): 75 cents payable in 
Canadian funds October 15 to stock of 
record September 19. Last year com- 
pany declared an extra of $1 at this 
time. 


Consumer Credit 





Continued from page 3 


would pull in their horns well before 
their bank balances and borrowing 
power were completely exhausted. 

However, past relationships _be- 
tween consumer credit of various 
types and income or expenditures 
give some clues as to the degree of 
danger implied by recent debt levels. 
These relationships are unfortunately 
far from conclusive, for estimates of 
consuiner credit are available only 
back to the beginning of 1929. A 
span of 2314 years would appear to 
be long enough to contain numerous 
appropriate precedents for compari- 
son, but this is by no means the case. 
Most of this period has been charac- 
terized by abnormalities of one type 
or another—unprecedented boom con- 
ditions, unprecedented depression, 
war and more recently a process of 
catching up with deferred demand for 
durable goods. 

For what they are worth, however, 
various credit relationships today in- 
dicate that consumer debt can expand 
somewhat more before reaching a 
critical point. Consumer credit out- 
standing at the end of July amounted 
to 9.2 per cent of the recent yearly 
rate of disposable income, against 9.8 
per cent at the end of 1950 and 108 
per cent ten years earlier than that. 
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Comparable relationships of consumer 
credit with personal consumption ex- 
penditures were 9.9 per cent, 10.4 per 
cent and 11.3 per cent. In both cases, 
consumer debt is just about as high, 
relatively, as it was at its peak level 
during 1937. 

Instalment credit now equals 9.7 
per cent of recent retail sales (at an 
annual rate) against 11.7 per cent in 
1940, and instalment sale credit alone 
(excluding instalment loans ) amounts 
to 5.3 per cent of retail sales against 
7.5 per cent in 1940. If the com- 
parison is restricted to durable goods 
sales, on the theory that these ac- 
count for most instalment sales, these 
relationships become 28.4 per cent 
vs. 40. per cent and 15.4 per cent vs. 
25.4 per cent, indicating in both cases 
a much more healthy condition today 
than existed in 1940, 


Auto Sales 


Since automobile sales have been 
responsible for much of the gain in 
consumer credit, it is appropriate to 
examine the relationship between the 
credit thus generated and the level of 
auto sales volume. Automobile sale 
credit is now around 52 per cent of 
a year’s sales at recent rates. This 
is well ahead of other postwar ratios, 
but is about equal to 1929 experience, 
and the relationship compares very 
favorably with the 70.5 per cent for 
1937, 77.5 per cent for 1940 and 
85.6 per cent for 1941 even allowing 
for the fact that the two latter figures 
were abnormal. 

Since there is more assurance today 
than is usually available of a continu- 
ation of present high levels of income, 
it may be that the economy could 
safely stand a materially higher than 
average relative level of consumer 
credit. Most consumer debt is rea- 
sonably short term (automobile credit 
is the major exception) and another 
year or so of prosperity would see 
many of the debts owed today paid 
off. But if consumers continue indefi- 
nitely to mortgage a substantial share 
of their future earnings well in ad- 
vance, we are undoubtedly in for 
trouble. On seasonal grounds, con- 
sumer credit may be expected to rise 
further during the balance of the 
year, but if it rises too sharply, or 
continues to advance beyond that 
date, a definite danger signal will 
have been given. 
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Corporation Dividends Are Good Providers 


The Church Pension Fund is one of many insti- 
tutions depending on income from investment 


in American free enterprise. It has long shared 
in Philip Morris ownership. Cotperste dividends 
provide a source of income enabling the Fund 
to send regular pension checks to retired 
cler; en or their widows. Here Mr. Robert 
Worthington, Executive Vice President, is ex- 
plaining the organizational workings of the 
Church Pension Fund. 


104th 
COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


sm Morris & Co. Lid., Inc. 


Our ber enmner: SHARE OWNERS s CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 





The regular quarterly dividends 
of $1.00 per share on the 4% 
Series and $0.975 per share on 
the 3.90% Series have been de- 
clared payable November l, 
1952 to holders of record at 
the close of business on Octo- 
ber 15, 1952. 


COMMON STOCK ($5.00 Par) 
A regular quarterly dividend 
of $0.75 per share has been 
declared payable October 15, 
1952 to holders of record at 
the close of business on Oc- 
tober 1, 1952. 


LEG HANSON, Treasurer 


September 17, 1952 
New York, N. Y. 

















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 147 


The Board of Directors on September 
10, 1952, declared a cash dividend for 
the third quarter of the year of 50 
cents per share upon the Company's 
common capital stock. This dividend 
will be paid by check on October 15, 
1952, to common stockholders of record 
at the close of business on September 
22, 1952. The Transfer Books will not 
be closed. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 

















ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 


CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
DIVIDEND rA NO. 154 
iy) 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation has 
declared a quarterly dividend amounting to 
Seventy-five Cents (75¢) per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock of the Corporation, 
payable on October 10, 1952 to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on September 18, 
1952, and a 3% Stock Dividend distributable 
November 21, 1952 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on October 31, 1952, 


A. P. Tyler, Secretary. 


New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 22 


The Trustees have declared a 


regular quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25c) per share 
on the COMMON SHARES of the 
Association, payable October 


15, 1952 to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
September 22, 1952. 

H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 


September 11, 1952 























THE PIERCE GOVERNOR 
COMPANY 

A cash dividend of thirty cents 

(30¢) a share has been declared, 

payable September 30, 1952 to 


stockholders of record September 
22, 1952. 


M. W. FLEECE, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


September 12, 1952 
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Pacific Mills 
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Incorporated: 1850, Massachusetts. Office: 140 Federal Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1951): About 6,000. 

Capitalization: 

ey ee eee ee merry fo es. Non 
SOR TEa) SOK: AELP DOE) sos onde Bak xh chino tn n52ec0assesneae eee *959,052 is 


*Ely & Walker owned 170,131 shares (17.7%) November 30, 1951. 


Business: One of the world’s largest textile manufacturers 
and finishers, making diversified lines of cotton, rayon and 
woolen fabrics (45%, 45% and 10% of 1951 sales, respec- 
tively), including shirtings, sheets and pillow cases, dress 
goods, sportswear and industrial and auto fabrics. Company’s 
new converter, eliminating several production processes, is 
offered to others on a royalty basis. 

Management: New management has improved efficiency. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 29, 
1951, $34.8 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $3.9 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $261,684; inventories, $30.9 million. Book value of 
stock, $67.32 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1863-81; 1884-1925; 1934; 1936- 
37 and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s position in synthetic fabrics is being 
improved steadily, and good earning power has been demon- 
strated under favorable operating conditions. But textile 
demand is currently at a low level and recurring cyclical 
swings suggest irregular earnings in the period ahead. 

Comment: Shares carry risks peculiar to the textile trade. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 





yEarned per share.. ay 85 $12.54 - 81 $13.97 §$4.28 $6.39 $0.94 x$0.60 
tEarned per share... 2.07 10.36 8.70 10.85 §4.28 {6.39 0.94 x0.68 
Dividends paid ..... 1.03 #1.95 £2.59 #3.22 3.33 #2.38 2.00 1.50 
MO .ubwksboountes 31 37% 34% 40% 33% 48 49% 35% 
ROW) <cetseussepeaet 15% 2456 23% 27% 25% 27% 31 28% 

*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946 and subsequent stock dividends. +Before 
contingency reserves. tAfter contingency reserves. §Adjusted by company. {After 
“Lifo’’ change; on adjusted old basis would have been $10.11 per share. #Paid 5% 


stock dividend. x—Six months to June 30 vs. $0.54 in same 1951 period. 





The West Penn Electric Company 





Incorporated: 1925, Maryland, to consolidate the electric properties of the 
then parent American Water Works and Electric Co., Inc., which dis- 
tributed all holdings to own shareholders in 1948 liquidation. Office: 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Thursday 


in May. Number of common stockholders (March 31, 1952): 23,324. 
Capitalization: 

RN Niet neh anos cpnc es heenWaw poses ual dbase eee ebe $33,047,500 
LIED MEY SOO NINE... ccc scones cal aceon s<cacune babe 6,705,185 
Ee SN OE ADUND 5s os bsdsunsccasasenebcdeeouuwe 68,916,839 
REN NED oe SEC ss va Ghansanlskaacxabsbeenaess ea eu 2,899,878 
COOAMAOR  SRDEK “CU RED i ainnois ninis cuenncenccis ees esas aw sence 3,960,000 shs 


Business: A holding company controlling electric and trans- 
portation properties in Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. Principal subsidiaries are Monon- 
gahela Power, Potomac Edison and West Penn Power. 
Revenues are approximately 95% electric and 5% transporta- 
tion. Population served is estimated at about 2.4 million. 

Management: Competent. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1952, 
$32.6 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash and U.S. Gov’ts, $41.7 mil- 
lion. Book value of common stock, $20.84 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on old preferreds; on 
old “B” and present common stocks 1926 to date. 

Outlook: Although its territory is largely industrialized, 
company shows a good degree of stability in revenues and 
earnings, with evidence of secular growth. 


Comment: Stock is of medium investent calibre. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec, 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $0.83 a8 $3.17 $3.28 $3.32 $8.49 $2.97 +$1.65 
Dividends paid ..... 0.41 0.8 0.37 1.00 1.52% 1.85 2.00 1.50 
I os icseaake Shee Listed on N. m aE. 19% 253% 27% 29% 354% 
ER ee ——January, 1948—— 13% 14% 21% 27 29% 


*Through 1947, based on 2,343,105 shares outstanding after reclassification in 1948; 
1948 and 1949 earnings adjusted for 1949 refinancing and corporate simplification. 
Six months to June 30 vs. $1.42 in same 1951 period. 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 





Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey; American Tobacco divested itself of con- 
trol under dissolution order in 1911. Office: Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 
Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April at 1 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. Approximate number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 
Preferred, 11,289; common, 60,445. 


Capitalization: 


Prine tO SUN 6 2d ca eanicnake aes ia celcveas mhace sa eaeeee $135,000,000 
*Preferred stock 3.60% cum. ($100 par)...........e.ee eens 490,000 shs 
+Preferred stock 4.50% cum. ($100 par)..........-.eeeeeees 260,000 shs 
ee RE Ke err ee ee ce 566,122 shs 
6 ee ae oo rer 9,433,878 shs 


*Callable at $101.50 to June 30, 1954, $101 thereafter. j{Callable at 
$102.50 to September 30, 1954, $101.50 to September 30, 1957, $101 there- 
after. §Employe holders participate in profit-sharing plan scaling down to 
1959, when it terminates; convertible into 1% ‘‘B’’ common shares to 
March 31, 1959, when immediately reclassifiable, share for share. 

Business: One of the three largest cigarette manufac- 
turers. Principal sources of income are Camel cigarettes, 
Cavalier cigarettes (king-size, introduced in 1949) and Prince 
Albert smoking tobacco. 

Management: Company policy requires that each director 
be a full-time employe of the company. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, $412.9 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash, $18.2 million; 
inventories, $495.7 million. Book value of combined common 
stocks. °24.01 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. 
payments 1901 to date; on class B 1918 to date.” 

Outlook: Company should participate fully in steady gain 
in cigarette consumption, and relative stability characteristic 
of earnings record should continue. 

Comment: Preferred issues are of good investment quality; 
common stocks are above-average as producers of income. 


Common 


EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS “‘B’”’ COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


*Earned per share... $1.89 $2.62 $3.04 $3.26 $3.75 $3.73 $2.92 $1.41 
Dividends paid ..... 1.60 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 
eee 40 46% 44% 41% 39% 39% 36 36% 
BE tech ee indewdisinn 313g 36% 36% 33% 34% 32 31% 32% 





*On combined common and ‘‘B’’ shares. 


7Six months to June 30 vs. $1.40 in same 
1951 period. 





Sutherland Paper Company 





Incorporated: 1917, Michigan. Office: 243 East Patterson Street, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. Annual meeting: Fourth Monday in February. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 1,040; common, 3,670. 


Capitalization: 

tee he, SA ESE rE Ee ea renter ere $5,500,000 
*Preferred stock 4.40% cum. conv. ($100 par)................ 4,381 shs 
Common: -Sieck (5IG PAE) is vs eosia'e das os Cee whccapeeegectet 860,062 shs 


~ *Callable for sinking fund at $100, otherwise at $103.50 through June 
15, 1956, less $0.50 each year to $100 after June 15, 1962; convertible into 
3% common shares through June 15, 1961. 


Business: A leader in paperboard containers and paraffined 
cartons. Largest customers are meat packers, food processors, 
cereal manufacturers, food chains, dairies, bakeries and the 
tobacco industry. About 65% of dollar sales are direct to 
industrial consumers, most of remainder to wholesalers. 

Management: Headed by the founder of the business. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1952, 
$12.6 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.2 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $4.0 million; inventories, $8.3 million. Book 
value of common stock, $24.21 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred; on common 1923 
to date. 

Outlook: Company’s specialties tie its activities with the 
relatively stable food packaging and distributing industry; 
trend toward greater use of paperboard containers and 
paraffined cartons augurs further over-all growth. 

Comment: Although shares have cyclical characteristics 
they qualify as a “businessman’s investment.” 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1953 


Earned per share. rie 2. $2.34 $3.43 $3.01 $2.31 $3.83 $2.95 $$1.30 
Dividends paid ..... 0.87% 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.30 1.12% 
ee eras oy tae pry 275% 23% 22% 20% 21% 28% 26% 
BT! sn SP 8s Te S33 15% 19 18 15% 15% 17% 22 22% 





*Adjusted for 2 
funds. 


-for-1 stock split in 1951. As 


renegotiated and after postwar re- 
tSix months to June 30 vs. 


$1.86 in like 1951 period. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Company 
Allianceware, Inc. ...... 30c 
Allied Products ...... Q50c 
Aluminum Co. of Amer. .75c 
Amer. Hard Rubber... .25c 
i, See Q87'4c 
Amer. Investment (III.) 
rn Q$1.31%4 
Do bs ig re O28%c 
oo 7 ee Q31%c 
Anchor Hocking Glass .040c 
| ER ary ee $1 
Aspinook Corp. ........ 10c 
Atlantic Refining 
are Q9334c 
— WER <..k Q127 me 
Baldwin Co. ....... Oarrec 
Do 6% pf......... Q$1.50 
ok. re Q15c 
Birmingham Electric 
4.20% pf. ......... Q$1.05 
i | ee Q2%c 
PRG entra ais Faw atom oa E2! 2C 


Borg (Geo. W.)....Q37%c 
Boston Insurance Co...Q65c 
Brown-McLaren ........ 
Burlington Steel, Ltd. +028 


California Packing .Q37%c 
Carolina Pwr. & Lt... ..50c 

i of ee Q$1.25 
Central Electric & 

Gas 4.75% pf...... QO59%c 
Cinn. Union Stk. Yard. .20c 
Cockshutt Farm 

Equipment, Ltd. -.*Q25c 
Commonwealth Edison .Q45c 


eae 033c 
Conn. Gen. Life Ins....Q50c 
es ree 25c 

Do 5%4% pf....... Q655%c 
Cons. Lithograph ...*Q25c 
Crown Cork & Seal, 

BO Vien aceus~ ee *Q50c 
Crystal Tissue ....... Q15c 
Davenport Hosiery ....50c 
Detroit Edison........ Q35c 
Devoe & Raynolds 

Ay SRR AS iad Q25c 

) 5. Ot Serer ree: Q50c 
Dixon (J.) Crucible... .50c 
Dome Mines ....... *17%4c 
Enamel & Heating 

Products Lad ....... *10c 
Foremost Dairies ..... Q25c 

De OF Wi. ccsiesae O75c 
Fuller Mfg. ......... Q25c 
Gabriel Co. 5% pf.. Oe 
Gen. Bronze ......... Q35 
| 5c 

Do 4% ist. pf......... O$1 

Do 4% 2nd pf....... Q50c 
Gen. Outdoor Adv... ..O050c 
Gen. Paint Ist $1 pf... -O25c 

De 2a SA f....... Q25c 
“aa Public Service si 

Be Re 50 pf. ...Q$1.37%c 

se | Srey Q$1.50 
Codehaus | Sugars cl. A QO$1 

Do $4.50 pf. ....Q$1.12% 
Goodman Mfg. ........ 75c 
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Pay- 

able 
10- 1 
9-29 
12-10 
10-31 
9-30 


10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10-15 
10- 2 
10-15 


11- 1 


10- 1 
10- 1 
9-25 
10- 1 
10- 1 


10- 1 
9-20 
9-20 
10-16 
10- 1 
9-30 
10- 1 


11-15 
11- 1 
10- 1 


9-30 
10- 1 


12- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
10- 1 
9-30 
9-30 
9-30 


11-15 
9-30 


10- 1 
10-15 


9-30 
9-30 
9-30 
10-30 


10-31 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10-10 


1l1- 1 
9-29 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10-10 
10- 1 
10- 1 


11- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-30 


Hldrs. 
of 
Record 

9-22 
9-22 
11-15 
10-24 
9-23 


9-19 
9-19 
9-19 
10- 6 
9-26 
10- 1 


10- 3 


9-19 
9-19 
9-10 
9-30 
9-22 


9-24 
9-18 
9-18 
9-20 
9-12 
9-18 
9-19 


10-31 
10-10 
9-17 


9-15 
9-19 


10-31 
9-23 
9-23 
9-20 
9-19 
9-19 
9-19 


10-15 
9-20 





Company 
Gt. Lakes Paper Ltd. ..*40c 
Do $1.20 pf. ...... *030c 
Do $2.50 pf. ....*Q62%4c 
Great Lakes S.S........ 50c 
Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Hahn Brass Ltd. ...... *25¢ 
of Oo”. are *Q20c 
Hamilton Mfg. ....... Q20c 
Hayes Industries ..... Q25c 
Helena Rubinstein 
OY ee ree Q25c 
Heller (Walter E.) ..Q30c 
ee ke Q$1 
Do 5%% pf. ...Q$1.37% 
Holeproof Hosiery i ae 25c 
Horder’s Inc. ....... 25c 
Horn & Hardart Bak- 
Se ope eee ee Q$2 
Independent Pneumatic 
TM SERPAT Ia occ 40c 


International Bronze 
Powder 5% pf... ..Q37%c 


Int’l Milling 4% pf....... $1 
Int’l Minerals & 

CN: bad. Das... 40c 
ks ere QO$1 
Int’l Nickel 7% pf...Q$1.75 
Int’l Tel & Tel. ....... 20c 
gk A aa 5c 

i Q13% 
Island Creek Coal ..... 50c 
er Gh Me ideas Q$1.50 
King-Seeley ......... Q50c 


Kirkland Lake Gold ....*lc 
Kirsch Co. Q10c 
Lamson Corp. (Del.).Q15c 
Landers Frary & 

Clark 
Latrobe Steel 
Lees (James) & Sons 

ee Q96%c 


Lelemen Game. ...<..cus 30c 
Lerner Stores ...... Q37%4c 
Do 4%% pf. ...Q$1.12% 
Maine Public Service. . .30c 
Do 5%% pif. «+ Q27¥4c 
2: ae Q15 
McColl- + cian Oil 
2 aa *O$1 
Mebhony Noctis Mfg..Q25c 
Do 44% pf ....Q$1.06% 
Medusa Portland Ce- 
MD siancsicdenibaas wow Q60c 
Meredith Publishing ..035c 
BN ss tied echt einen i 6 E10c 
Miami Copper ......... 50c 


Midwest Piping & Sup. .50c 
Miller Mfg. 10c 


Oe Sarr Ql5c 
Molybdenum Corp.....Q25c 
National Fuel Gas ...Q20c 
National Lock ....... Q25c 
National Radiator ..... 15c 
National Shares ....... 15c 
National Tool ..... Q12%c 
New England Gas & 

| Rae Bs (7a) oe Q25c 

Do 4%% pf. ...Q$1.12% 


New York & Honduras 


Rosario Mining ...... 60c 
N. Y. Water Serv. ..020c 
Northern Pacific Ry...Q75c 
Novadel-Agene ........ 25c 
Olin Industries ........ 20c 
Otis Elevator........... 50c 


Pay- 
able 


9-30 
9-30 
9-30 
9-30 
9-30 
10- 1 
10-1 
9-30 
10-25 


10- 3 
9-30 
9-30 
9-30 
9-26 
11- 1 


9-29 
9-30 


10-15 
10-15 


9-30 
9-30 
11-1 
10-15 
9-30 
10-31 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10-15 
az 
10- 1 
9-27 


9-30 
9-30 


11- 1 
10- 7 
10-15 
11- 1 


10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 


10-20 
10- 1 
10- 1 


10- 1 
9-30 
9-30 
10-10 
10-15 
9-30 
10-15 
10- 1 


10-15 
10-15 
10- 1 
10-15 

9-30 


10-15 
10- 1 


9-27 
9-27 
10-25 
10- 1 


11-29 
10-25 


Hidrs. 
of 

Record 
9-19 
9-19 
9-19 
9-20 
9-20 
9-15 
9-15 
9-19 
9-26 


9-25 
9-19 
9-19 
9-19 
9-19 
10-17 


9-19 
9-18 


9-15 
9-30 


9-22 
9-22 
10- 2 
9-19 
9-19 
10-15 
9-26 
9-26 
9-30 
9-30 
9-19 
9-22 


9-16 
9-19 


10-15 
9-25 
10- 1 
10-20 
9-22 
9-22 
9-22 


. ‘ 
SNS 


= oon 
PPPPPPPYE CPP 
ao i) Noe DO 
WANK NOON 


9-30 
10- 4 
9-22 
9-30 
9-19 


9-22 
9-22 


9-18 
9-19 
10- 3 
9-19 


11-19 
10- 3 





Company 
Pacific Gas & Elec...Q50c 
Pacific Mills Ltd. ...*Q50c 


Pacific Pwr. & Lt..Q27%c 


Packard-Bell ........ Q25c 
Philip Morris & Co... .Q75c 
Do 3.90% pf....... Q97 WAC 
ree $1 
Pierce Governor ..... 30c 


Plastic Wire & Cable Q15c 
Pneumatic Scale 7% 


pt. 
Pond. Creek Pocahontas $1 
Portland General 


ee actin ak oie kin ht Q45c 
— Mfg. $2.40 

NL: 4 RWW dates ald a Q60c 
ee eee 12c 
Richman Bros. ....... Q75c 
Roeser & Pendleton... .50c 
Royal Typewriter ....Q50c 

Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Siscoe Gold Mines ..... *2c 
Shakespeare Co. ....... 25c 
Sherwin-Williams 

CRED. ne cucu *Q25c 

Do 7% pf. ...... *Q$1.75 
Southeastern Public 

Es ach den oc dies Q12%c 

Do 6% pf. ...... Q37%c 
Standard Fruit S. S.....25¢ 

po rears Q75c 
Sterchi ee Stores i st 
ee ee 
Sun Oil Co. 44% 

a ae ee Q$1.12% 
T-mco Aircraft ....... QO5c 


D 
Texas & Pacific Ry.Q$1.25 
Do 5% p Q$1.25 
Textron te $1.25 pf. Q31% 
fc. Ug! eee 25$c 
Torrington Co. ...... Q50c 
Transcontinental Gas 
Pipeline 
ie ke eee Q6334c 


Union Gas (Canada). .*25c 

U.S. & Foreign Secur- 
ities $4.50 Ist pf. Q$1. nes 
jo ee Q$1.5 

ee ee Oise 
Do 33%4% pf. A...Q93%4c 
Do 334% pf. B. oe 


Bae Se ak vce waiens Q25c 

Wagner Baking ....... 15c 
De FG et 2.06653 Q$1.75 

West. Michigan Steel 
Try: Q25c 
De- 7% gb cc enies Ql7%c 


Youngstown Steel Car Q25c 


Accumulations 


Pitts. Steel Fdry 5% pf.. .$7 


Stock 


Chadbourn Hosiery M.2! 2270 
Foremost Dairies. . 
Holt (Henry) 


Omission 


General Builders Supply 





*Canadian currency. 


E—Extra. 


Hidrs. 

Pay- of 
able Record 
10-15 9-22 
10- 1 9-16 
9-29 9-22 
10-25 10-10 
10-15 10- 1 
11- 1 10-15 
11- 1 10-15 
9-30 9-22 
10-15 9-25 
10-1 9-20 
10-1 9-26 
10-15 9-30 
10-1 9-15 
10-10 9-29 
10- 1 9-19 
10-1 9-19 
10-15 9-25 
10-15 9-25 
10-17 10- 3 
10- 6 9-26 
11- 1 10-10 
10-1 9-18 
10-1 9-19 
10-1 9-19 
10-1 9-19 
10- 1 9-19 
12-12 11-28 
10- 1 9-22 
1i- 1 10-10 
9-30 9-19 
9-30 9-19 
9-30 9-25 
9-30 9-25 
10- 1 9-26 
10-10 9-30 
10-1 9-22 
12-15 12-1 
11- 1 10-15 
lil- 1 10-3 
9-30 9-22 
9-30 9-22 
10-10 10-1 
10-1 9-19 
10-1 9-19 
10-15. 9-30 
10-1 9-19 
10-1 9-19 
9-26 9-12 
11- 1 10-15 
9-23 9-16 
10-1 9-20 
10-15 9-15 
10-15 9-15 
11-14 10-17 
Q—Quarterly. 
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2 NE RE 
Amer 
American Can Company American Telephone & Telegraph Company pet 
Int 
rani pla Aan, Ret: Yass 2° Soaea ec inorprae:, 288, Non, Yo, cubtequniyaccling numeows sab = 
8 

Tuesday in April at’ Hotel Reosovelt, Madison Av. & 45th St., New York Annual nesting Third Wodneoday “ta Agel. Huaber of LF a be 
17, N. Y. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 5,129; (December 31, * i951) : 1,092,433. Ca 
common, 23,806. Capitalization: Lo 
Capitalization: *Long term debt ss 

Mine pr eit 5 - con skies cir peed oe os sas. oeeo's am euennes *$73,000,000 Subsidiary preferred stocks............--++ssssseesee eee 
+Preferred stock oe cum ($35 RIOR 1 ap Fae AE 1,649,332 shs Mitty” MUMIA oi.csy edn ocdcrocdussa0h och Busi 
Common stock ($12.50 PAE). ....00cccccccccccsescncesasees 10,885,591 shs Capital stock roped and interest chewi 

— Bl SUOER HLS PEE ccc ccccvccccccvecvecsccccccesecs 
~ *Privately held. {Not callable. sar = Adam. 
; : ‘December 31, 1951; has since sold $498.7 million new convertible deben- breatl 

Business: Accounts for about half the total domestic pro- tures. +Including $1,778,000,000 of subsidiaries. vars 
duction of metal containers. Products normally comprise Moxie 
(1) packers’ cans for food products, beer, etc., (2) general Business: Company and associates comprise the Bell Sys- Man 
purpose cans for paint, tobacco, drugs, chemicals, etc., and tem, world’s largest public utility enterprise, operating 37.4 Fins 
(3) various items of canning machinery, mostly for lease to million telephones and numerous auxiliary services. About 9§¢193 ; 
customers. Also makes fibre containers for milk and frozen 77% of telephones are dial operated. Microwave relay $6.6 * 
foods. Plants, numbering 62, are in every section of the spanned the continent in 1951, making possible coast-to-coast [J ¢19.05 
aa and in Pigg — Hawaii. television. Instruments and apparatus are manufactured by Div’ 

anagement: Capable. the 99% owned Western Electric Company. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- Management: Conservative, capable and experienced. “' 
ber 31, 1951, gga = gp a $19.1 aypriiee Financial Position: Adequate for a public utility. Working Jj tively 
inventories, -T million. Book value of common stock, capital December 31, 1951, $87.1 million; ratio, 1.1-to-1; cash 

i . r a , a ,’ , a , TOs 
erase } an pl adjusted for subsequent stock split and and special deposits, $92.7 million; U. 8. Gov’ts, $547.8 mil- per 
stoc ividend. lion. Book value of stock, $140.62 per share. 

Pte a hat Regular payments on preferred; on com- Dividend Record: Payments 1881 to date. ae 
% a . ea 

Outlook: Subject to seasonal influences, broad trend of seine teat ppp see Pheri utzeeo poet — 
sales is upward with increasing use of metal and fibre con- snanmumdi saci andl ottee costs to 6 pr Bere eee aaene Dividen 
tainers. Broad geographical diversification and additions to and permit maintenance of the long-established dividend rate. [pi*" 
facilities further strengthen company’s position and prospects. Comment: Shares are of investment qualit : os 

Comment: Preferred is of high quality; common is an in- 3 y: a. 
come producer of investment calibre. EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK $1.44 | 
“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK rg ye 2 Ba e102 Page aah Ppa aint Page a 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 Earned per share... 8.93 10.23 7.66 9.86 9.70 12.58 11.76 $5.15 The 
Earned per share.... $1.06 $0.60 $1.91 $2.43 $2.50 $3.17 $2.75 7$0.82 Dividends paid ..... 9:00 "9:00 9:00 9.00 9.00 9.00 '8.009.00 a 
Dividends paid ..... 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 0.91 Peli Sooo sch ccce sees 196% 200% 174% 1585 150% 161% 163% 157% ) 
a aL 28 26% 24% 23% 26% 30% 29% 35% TOW s Ssenageacheisen 157 159% 149% 147% 138 146% 157 150% | 
LOW se seeeeeeee ees 22% 19% 18% 19% 20% 22% 23% 28% *Based on shares outstanding at year-end. +Based on average number of shares : 

*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split and 100% stock dividend in 1952. ?+Six months outstanding during the year. {Company only; six months to June 30 vs. $5.49 in 
to June 30 vs. $1.05 in like 1951 period. same 1951 period. | 
Sunshine Mining Compan ; ‘ 

g itt The Detroit Edison Company 

Incorporated: 1918, Washington. Home office: 115 N. 2nd St. (P. O. Box 

1313), Yakima, Washington. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in May. Incorporated: 1903, New York. Office: 2000 Second Avenue, Detroit 26, 

Number of stockholders (April 3, 1952): 7,325. Mich. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in March at 60 Broadway, New B 
Outidietn- York 4, N. Y. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 59,765. \ 
SE BOE NB nbs seacine nh soneosnden sense Serchookue seeee ee eieeon Capitalization: —= 
Capital stock (0 PND es akties snnsdakessscaescaesee 1,488,821 od pve —_ ~~ bas ues Cia y sce Cp ewhe ake leew eacmeenerte $282,294,100 ma 

GDITRL ‘SUOCK (HSS PSE) occcccccccevccccccecsvesecesccédevces 

Business: Largest domestic and world’s third largest silver Rata ort re on ae tral 
producer; copper, lead, antimony and gold also are re- , : cat : 1,75¢ 
covered. Output in recent years has stemmed mainly from Riser rpascige Supplies nies ed to Detroit and — theastern of 
the Chester lead-silver vein. Owns 223 acres in Shoshone oa cam: “ae ~ aes setae sho ut 36 million. wave M 
County, Idaho. Proven ore reserves 959,000 tons (company’s 3%. I npr tie -! Saale ou ” nes ene 97%; heating ote, Fi 
share 519,000 tons) end of 1951. Output in 1951 was 4.1 mie | 7 oe eee nie to eens a ee eae heel). toteionter (sit. 
lion ozs. of silver, 3.5 million Ibs. lead and 1.2 million Ibs. of | ‘* important in machinery (except electrical), fabricate $2. 
copper. metal products, primary metal industries, food and kindred “a 

Management: Experienced. products and eee and allied products. ‘ 3 D 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital June 30, Management: Conservative; has good public relations. ca 
1952 $41 million: ; en Fi ade Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 

, $4.1 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash, $2.9 million; U. S. =118 0 
Gov’ts, $2.0 milli B 1 ber 31, 1951, $19.8 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash, $5.4 million 

ov’ts, $2.0 million. ook value of stock, $3.95 per share. U. S. Gov’'ts, $52 million; i tent 296 milli Hook be 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927 to date. ait $25.10 onal et ga eae Wie 

Outlook: With its principal (Sunshine) vein thinning out, en eee an 

1 neiata the 1 : Dividend Record: Payments 1909 to date. 
silver production over e longer term faces progressive +s : refl 

li 1 ; : Outlook: Sales trends reflect industrial activity, particu- 

decline unless new veins or workings can be opened. Profits C 

; ae larly in the motor industry, as well as residential demand. 

face downtrend because of steadily rising costs and Govern- . : bus 
ment’s fixed buying price. Economies are being realized from new plant additions. ; 

Comment: Shares carry above-average speculative risks. CE: eR ee re ee re ee oe 

E 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK : Ee ee eee ee ee noe 

Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 ins aby: tan i ‘ 24.95 be Lag —s Pyne ine * en Se _ 
Earned per share.... $0.54 $0.35 $0.69 $0.80 $0.53 $1.12 $0.94 *$0.41 Dividends paid ie Le fis “Le. ie Lae igo Lee Higk 
Dividends paid ..... 0.40 0.40 460.40 «0.60 «0.60 «0.75 = 0.80 0.60 geal 1am AR 25% 98 7% 21% 23% 2% 23% 24% na 
nL Ea Se 255 24 138% 11% 12% 11% 15 11% Oe ct ce 21 23 20% 20 20 21% 21% 28 *s 
Ti cealsddoccnates 10 10% 8% 9 7% 8% 10 9% FS ae EE ae: i 

*Six months to June 30 vs. $0.53 in same 1951 period. “ue Fareed ae ee 8 a ers eee “ 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 















American Chicle Company 





Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, as a consolidation of six oe com- 
panies. Office: 30-30 Thomson Avenue, Long Island City 1, Y. An- 
nual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. Number of bow RF (Decem- 
ber 31, 1951): 7,715. 


Capitalization: 


OR Tener ere eee ee au derae #00 49 Non 
CORECES SURE AO” PORT on Seis ccedcvccdccctestsect hetedede 1,298,475 he 


Business: One of the three largest U. S. manufacturers of 
chewing gum. Brands include Chiclets, Dentyne, Black Jack, 
Adams Clove, Beeman’s and Yucatan; alsc makes Sen-Sen 
breath confection. About 90% of output is sold in 5-cent 
packages. Foreign manufacturing plants are in Canada, 
Mexico, Argentina, Venezuela and Brazil. 

Management: Very efficient and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1952, 
$19.38 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash, $4.1 million; U. S. tax notes, 
$6.6 million; inventories, $12.5 million. Book value of stock, 
$19.05 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1899-1916; 1919-1920 and 1926 to 
date. 

Outlook: Changes in public purchasing power have rela- 
tively little effect upon demand for company’s products, and 
prospects are for continuance of earnings stability. 

Comment: Stock is a sound income producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


+Earned per share... $2.55 $2.97 $4.24 $3.65 $3.31 $3. 7 $3.21 §$1.54 
tEarned per share... 2.28 2.43 4.00 3.92 3.46 8.21 §1.54 
Dividends paid ..... 1.67 1.67 2.33 2.50 2.50 250 2.50 1.75 
Wh. .ccsuseunarhen 49% 55 56 51 47% 51 45 50% 
LOO cccueseaecouns 37% 40 44% 38 39% 38% 39% 42% 





*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1947. Before contingency, inventory and general 
reserve debits and credits. {After such adjustments. §Six months to June 30 vs. 
$1.44 in like 1951 period. 





The Liquid Carbonic Corporation 





Incorporated: 1926, Delaware; established 1888. Office: 3100 South Kedzie 
Avenue, Chicago 23, Ill. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in January. 


eae of stockholders (August 15, 1951): Preferred, 2,211; common, 
690. 

Capitalization: 

i 2 AAR ee > erent errr a Tae eae $8,330,000 
*Preferred stock 34% cum. conv. ($100 par)................ 72,810 shs 
CARI I, SE ID Sires es © EN Ss ccc cbs Oe dee occa 6eewSdd seins 888,505 shs 
Subsidiary TSID Gs « CRE dc cates iheceeedsscdeetadesss $1,330,000 





*Callable at $102 through February 1, 1954, less $0.50 each two years 
to $101 after February 1, 1956; convertible into 2.55 common (at $39.12) 
through February 1, 1956. 


Business: One of the largest manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of carbonic gas, “dry ice,” soda fountains, luncheonette 
equipment, fountain extracts, bottling equipment, industrial 
and medicinal gases. Plants in U. S., Canada, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, have a total daily capacity of 
1,750,000 pounds of carbonic gas and dry ice, 875,000 cu. ft. 
of oxygen and 325,000 cu. ft. of acetylene. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 1951, 
$17.8 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $2.2 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$2.0 million; inventories, $12.3 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $33.91 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred since issuance; on 
common 1926-32; 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Luncheonette and beverage volume will probably 
be restricted because of allocation of strategic materials. 
Wider industrial uses of oxygen and acetylene gases may be 
an offsetting factor, and longer term results will continue to 
reflect general business conditions, 

Comment: Preferred is investment grade; common is a 
businessman’s risk. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Sept. = 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Eamed per share.... $1.91 $1.88 $2.40 $8.01 *$1.09 $2.43 $2.94 t$0.50 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.50 1.06 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.20 1.05 
High -. .cctepesmeetie 40 2% 30% 235% 17% 21% 23% 22 
lew cneeemaasteaun 29% 23% 19% 15% 13% 14% 17% 17% 





‘After $0.75 loss in liquidating refrigerator and ice cream cabinet business. +Paid 


7 dividend. tNine months to June 30 vs. $1.82 in same 1950-51 period. 
eficit 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1952 








Northern Natural Gas Company 











Incorporated: 1930, Delaware. Office: 2223 Dodge St., Omaha 1, Nebraska. 
Annual meeting: First Friday after third Monday in March. Number of 


stockholders (February 7, 1952): 15,275. 

| grep 

ME COD OES Bo cin nn ds Gada UE «40 obs ccancdeceddecte $88,500,000 
Capital sual gio Want av AGRE so cbkidp cccccccusedmane 2,740,500 shs 


Business: Owns natural gas pipe line system extending 
5,663 miles from Texas gas fields through Oklahoma and 
Kansas to Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota. 
Peoples Natural Gas subsidiary operates gas distribution 
system in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and Minnesota. Company 
purchases most of its gas requirements; has reserves of 
about 5.6 trillion cubic feet. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Affected by capital outlays. Working 
capital deficit June 30, 1952, $42.6 million; ratio, 0.25-to-1; 
cash, $5.0 million; U. S. treasury notes, $1.0 million. Book 
value of stock, $22.50 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Company represents one of the better situated 
natural gas systems, with large controlled gas reserves, and. 
further earnings growth seems indicated. 

Comment: Shares possess semi-investment qualities. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1953 


Earned per share.. is 60 $2.68 $3.23 $3.12 $2.49 $2.13 $1.68 $0.86 
Dividends paid ..... -25 1.50 1.60 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.35 

FERRE ow nccdcccvsics pre 29% 30% 36% 39% 39% 39% 45% 
FE eo ic cthseeee 17% 22% 25 25% 31 28% 31% 35% 





*Adjusted for 2- 
1947; previously N. 


for-1 stock split in 1947. {Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange June 16, 
Y. Curb Exchange. tSix months to June 30 vs. $1.04 in like period. 





Seaboard Finance Company 





Incerporated: 1943, Delaware; established 1927. Office: 945 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles 15, Calif. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in 
January. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 2,005; 
common, 6,754. 


Capitalization: 

pC T CCT PETE CE COOLER TORR CSTE *$22,818,000 
Teverennee GOOG GUM. GOtV. (UD POE). con. ccc cc ccc ccccccees 34,294 shs 
tPreferred stock $1.35 cum. conv. (NO par).........-...000- 81,232 shs 
§Preferred stock $1.72 cum. conv. (Mo par).............-05+ 137,709 shs 
{Preferred stock $2.12 cum. conv. ($35 par)................ 150,000 shs 
Se id cad iledesieacausuthud adsadecscdade 1,288,891 shs 





*Excludes short term notes payable. {Called for redemption Ocober 10, 
1952; convertible into about 2.81 common shares. {Callable at $28.25 
through 1952, $28 through 1953, then $0.25 less each year to $27.25 after 
1957; convertible into 1.35 common shares. §Callable at $33.25 through 
1952, less $0.25 each year to $31.50 after 1958; convertible into 1.5 com- 
mon shares. {Callable at $39.50 through 1952 less $0.25 each year to 
$37.75 after 1958; convertible into 1.72 common shares. 


Business: Engaged in personal finance business, primarily 
making small loans to individual borrowers. Also purchases 
retail installment sales contracts originating with dealers in 
automobiles and furniture. Operates 137 offices in 23 states; 
of these 38 are located in California. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: By the nature of the business, most 
assets are receivables; as of June 30, 1952, cash and U.S. 
Gov’ts, $10.0 million; instalment notes and accounts receiv- 
able, $94.3 million net; current notes payable, $50.4 million. 
Book value of common stock, $10.81 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred stocks since is- 
suance; on common (including predecessor), 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Growing business on the West Coast should result 
in further expansion of company’s operations over the longer 
term, subject to the general trend of economic activity. 

Comment: Preferreds are a businessman’s risk; common 
has income appeal. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Sept. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 wen 
1.67 


Earned per share.... $0.56 $1.13 *$2.01 $2.05 $2.10 $2.04 $2.06 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.55 0.85 1.25 1.55 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
SION a6 diets nace cues 15 21% 19% 20% 19% 21% 21% 22% 
Be Fee 7 15 144% 15% 16% 16% 17% 19% 





*Excludes special credits of $0.55. {On average shares, nine months to June 30 
(three fiscal quarters) vs. $1.53 in same 1950-51 period. tApproximate over-the-counter 
bid prices 1945-46; listed New York Stock Exchange November 24, 1947. 
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Upon request on your letterhead, 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to ‘which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 
Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 
Free Booklet Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 






Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


For Your Children—A study of Inheritance, 
Gift and Income taxes as they bear upon 
estate problems involving minors indicating 
various possible tax savings. Presented by a 


N.Y.S.E. member firm. 
Seasoned Oil With Good Yield—Analysis of 


refiner of jet-engine fuel with unbroken divi- 
dend record since 1944—shares now selling 
to yield over 7 per cent. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," 'Busi- 
ness at Work," and "Production Personalities." 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101 Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore. 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Latest Selected List—Securities compiled by a 
N.Y.S.E. firm. Pre-election factors that bear 
upon certain industries and companies in rela- 
tion to earnings and capital appreciation de- 
termine specific recommendations for the in- 
vestor. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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‘ o ~ 1952 . 1951 
Trade Indicators ait. too a ae 
{Electrical Output (KWH) .................. 7,646 7,324 7,654 7,138 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 98.9 100.8 101.8 101.2 
Peseht Gar Leh. oo. oe icinceenipndans 727,344 746,044 +750,000 850,812 
1951 
Aug. 27 ax 2 Sept. 10 Sept. 12 
Cre epee { Federal $35,563 $35,673 $35,919 $33,382 
ienanensial I  iasiaennd Reserve 20,919 21,013 = 21,235 19,842 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,493 1,450 1,463 1,304 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 32,353 31,976 31,786 30,702 
[Demand Deposits ......... Cities ‘ 52,600 52,274 52,925 51,420 
{ Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,099 1,088 1,088 1,028 
Si omey ie CHCMIRIIOR...... 006655 850 ss cnnsweons 29,129 29,391 29,364 28,243 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
: - a ~ 1952 —wen 
kas aes Sept.16 Sept.11 Sept. = Sept.13 Sept.15 Sept. 16 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 271.65 272.11 271.02 | 268.38 269.03 280.29 256.35 
20 Railroads ... 98.69 98.88 98.50 Exchange 97.18 98.06 104.89 82.03 
15 Utilities 49.98 50.11 50.17 Closed 49.91 4983 51.12 47.53 
65 Stocks ...... 104.45 104.65 104.35 | 103.31 103.69 108.45 96.05 
r - 1952 
Details of Stock Trading: Sept.10 Sept.11 Sept.12 Sept.13  Sept.15 Sept. 16 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,590 970 1,040 1,100 1,140 
MN TIONS dilndiwdacknineess 1,150 1,038 1,091 1,111 1,098 
Number of Advances............ 234 469 329 183 479 
Number of Declines............. 643 279 470 Exchange 663 346 
Number Unchanged ............ 273 290 292 Closed 260 273 
New Highs for 1952............. 6 10 11 | 8 13 
New Lows for T952....0.00sccees 88 22 36 71 61 
nin 5 57 | 98.55 98.50 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.62 98.58 98. ‘ ‘ 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,190 $2,100 $3,020 | $2,400 $2,570 
a 1952 Cae 
*Average Bond Yields: Aug.13 Aug.20 Aug.27 Sept.3 Sept. 10 High Low 
Ne eee ees. ee 2.954% 2.957% 2.943% 2.933% 2.952% 3.026% 2.890% 
UPC er eee 3.279 3.283 3.299 3.292 3.295 3.390 3.256 
De: conden Pek 3.560 3.559 3.548 3.549 3.544 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.69 5.77 5.78 5.70 5.84 6.25 5.64 
20 Railroads ....... 5.43 5.54 5.53 5.49 5.70 6.00 5.37 
DO UHEAES. 5 x inness 5.34 5.34 5.31 5.27 5.40 5.59 5.27 
ee 5.63 5.70 5.71 5.64 5.77 6.13 5.59 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended September 16, 1952 





Shares 


Closing 


Traded Sept. 9 Sept. 16 
National Distillers Products............... 133,200 25% 22% 
American Telephone & Telegraph........ 65,600 155% 1533%% 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... 49,700 17% 17% 
Sotto “PAGS. x coo Sse eenda sent te een 49,700 403% 41 
be ge a. aren were 47,600 38% 38% 
Gomeond MOO oc 0 cdids sod nnddtasnd’ 44,700 60% 59 
Western Union Telegraph................ 43,800 41y% 38% 
Pe GB oid inc cctand vas aiades 43,600 41% 41% 
ee ee Ce cas son nwdenocees 43,600 183% 18% 
Aammerietn Crema ia... 5 6c0ccinn cimases 41,700 50% 54 


Net 
Change 


—2% 
2 


7 
= 

—% 
—1% 
—3% 
— % 
—% 


+3% 
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This is Part 31 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


It is not a 









































































bij 
25 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1859 1951 1952 
20 Jaeger Machine Company...High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 24% 23% 18% 18% 22% 26% 
| er eee July, 1947 19% 18 11% 14% 18% 19% 
15 Earnings ..... m$1.60 m$1.30 m$0.84 m$1.62 m$2.79 m$2.50 m$3.87 m$1.82 m$2.69 m$3.08 m$2.70 
10 Dividends ys 1.00 0.75 0.75 1.25 1.30 2.25 1.30 1.70 2.00 1.50 
105 SORE TG. His cideiSin sees DN ovécte ds. 33% 34 38% 47 59% 53 48 59% 70% 78% 70% 
; OO re 18% 26 27 34% 45% 39% 39% 44 54% 64 64% 
100 Earnings ..... $2.04 $1.69 $2.12 $2.23 $4.72 $5.58 $6.66 $6.93 $7.16 $5.87 y$2.32 
Dividends .... 1.80 1.15 1.40 1.50 2.75 2.40 3.00 3.59 4.20 3.50 a.e3 
9% Johns-Manville .............. | See 73% 92% 105 145 167% 137% rey aaas a ve ae 
.90 [ree 50% 70 84% 101 115 107 Pere Bess wea nas ae 
(After 3-for-1 split PERE RETS ewee «ees was sate <aae 46% 42% 50% 51% 70% 78% 
a ae errr BMP iccécccics Pirie ana dimete iene wes 37 33% 30% 36% 47 62% 
51 Earnings ..... $2.12 $1.76 $2.13 $1.91 $1.97 $3.18 $5.22 $4.83 $7.22 $7.75 y$3.77 
“a Dividends .... 0.75 0.75 0.92 1.08 L.17 1.40 2.00 2.50 3.50 4.25 2.25 
, Johnson & Johnson.......... SME cscedannns Listed N.Y.S.E. 34% 61 63% 66 eel ahd #3 
138 SE  cicatesan September, 1944 30 31 44 54 SEK ot es at 
12 (After 2-for-1 split | ee wane sees iene odes eves 34% 35 54% 75 82% 71% 
812 PE, TON dea ciesssacatcss WW cccccseees Lea was naan aves ance 24% 20% 29% 48 64 55 
Earnings ..... $1.92 $1.71 $1.53 $1.53 $4.36 $4.98 $5.83 $4.47 $6.49 $3.78 y$1.85 
re Dividends .... 0.16 0.16 0.10 0.15 0.15 0.25 p0.80 p1.30 2.00 p1.10 0. 
A 
397 Jones & Laughlin........... SED? ixeidn dase 24% 26% 28 46% 53% 39 39% 33% 50% 56% me 
0G MO xaxcassvea 174% 19% 20% 27% 31% 27% 29% 21 27% 50% ar 
842 (After 2-for-1 split BE occ ossess Res es sei faite aie Pe: aa Sars bai 31% 25% 
304 January, 1951) .........0.- RE ichcoonas vee waea ans Jove <aae rer cee whe aeas 21% 21% 
702 Earnings ..... $2.22 $2.19 $1.69 $1.37 $1.83 $3.58 $6.00 $4.00 $7.36 $4.76 y$0.62 
420 Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 p1.30 1.70 1.80 1.35 
028 Joy Manufacturing .......... WD kdscinccs 11 12% 20% 30% 34 40% 43% 40% 34% 35% 38% 
243 i Jeers 7% 8% 10% (19% 18% 25% 30% 30% 235% 29% 3244 
Earnings ..... j$2.20 j$1.95 j$2.03 j$1.42 j$3.29 j$8.52 j$8.14 j$4.41 j$4.02 j$5.74 z$3.88 
Dividends 0.90 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.10 3.40 2.90 2.50 2.75 1,874 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace.High ......... 133% 19% $21% 31% 36 22% 21 12% 16% 18% 184% 
BM éstcaacdcs 5 12% 16% 20 17% 14 114% 8Y% 9 11% 15% 
Earnings ..... $1.60 $1.68 $1.67 $1.63 D$0.90 $2.66 $2.10 D$2.72 $0.50 D$0.81 y$0.48 
Dividends 0.60 0.80 1.00 1.00 0.80 0.80 0.95 0.50 0.30 0.15 None 
— Kaiser Aluminum & BU Sie kesece Listed N. Stock Exchange 40% 38% 
ow CEES oducdeencdesciscad NEE iccecoeest oe 1951 27 2578 
16.35 Karnings ..... ‘ Sates £$1.56 $2.69 £$3.50  £$3.07 £$4.60 $3.24 
9 03 Dividends . “een wana dae None p0.82 1.14 1.27 1.24 p0.97% 
17.53 Kansas City Power & Light High ........ . Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange woes 25% 28% 29% 
6.05 LOW ...seseeee September, 1950 ne 22 22% 26% 
: Earnings ..... $2.13 $2.23 $2.22 $2.29 $3.17 $2.17 $2.32 $2.32 $2.09 $1.89 ae 
—— Dividends 2.13 2.13 a.43 2.34 2.34 1.76% 1.78% 1.784% 1.60 1.60 $1.20 
pt. 16 Kansas City Southern re 74, 105% 14% 31% 40% 29% 48% 49% 66% 75% 843 
1,140 TR sonic cncsceoscosiuces De ccsaveenas 2% 5% 6% 13 18% 16 23% 34% 43 57 2 
1.098 Earnings ccc. $3.34 $3.94 $7.02 $9.37 $5.57 $9.75 $15.51 $12.54 $10.42 $8.59 y$2.14 
"479 Dividends None None None None None None 1.00 4.00 5.00 5.00 3.75 
346 Kansas Power & Light...... DS, -ccuaadsas Listed N. Y. Stock + pe 17% 19 17% 193% 
273 BOM wadciaducc —e 1949 14% 14% 1534 1634 
Earnings ..... $0.81 $0.94 $1.12 $2.07 $2.53 $2.45 $1.45 $1.48 $1.67 $1.27 aaa 
13 Dividends .... 0.71 0.71 0.71 0.71 1.55 1.45 1.01 0.25 1.06 1.12 $1.12 
61 Kayser (Julius) ..........0.. ND scsencce 11% 17. 26 545% 52 em ie 
DOE: .ccacuccce i 7 11% 17 23% 48% ‘aa watata i asala ites aoe 
(After 100% stk. div. are eee éeee coun 26% 18 14% 14% 15% 12% 
98.50 January, 1946) ..........-LOW sscececeee me is poe sm 15 13% 13% 10% 10% 11% 934 
2,570 Earnings ..... 2$1.46 $1.39 g$l. 58 $1.56 2g$2.10 a3. 50 2£$3.67 $1.75 2$1.55 2g$2.31 gD$0.2! 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.55 0.70 0.90 1.50 2.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 None 
ow Kelsey Hayes Wheel......... rrr re 9 16% 19% 31 30 21% 22% 19% 25% 33% 35% 
(Class B) DM sadcecaces 4% 8% 13% 18% 11% 13% 15% 13% 16% 24% 31 
90% Earnings ..... i$2.89  i$3.27 i$3.14 i$3.48 iD$1.52 i$5.36 —i$6.03 i$7.88  i$8.89  i$8.60  2$5.32 
56 Dividends 0.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 0.37% 0.75 1.50 1.50 3.00 2.50 3.00 
107 Kennecott Copper .........-. High ....... ‘i 37% 35% 37% 51 60% 52% 60% 5656 75% 88% 92% 
EA cisendscss 26 28% 29% 35% 41 41% 42% 40 4914 672 f 0% 
- Earnings ..... §$4.51 §$4.16 §$3.59 §$2.80 §$2.13 §$8.49 §$8.67 §$4.45 §$8.15 §$8.44 y$3.76 
4 Dividends .... 3.00 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 4.00 5.00 4.00 5.50 6.00 3.75 
7 Kern County Land........... oe Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 51 48% 63% 75% on 
7 BR  cnaneicnes April, 1948 40% 39 45% 57 es 
19 (After 2-for-1 split EAS yates aatek pit? i eye 51% 71 
pT eter ree rerr BI cccasccetes kate ree os ate laden sae err andi ma aa 36% 40% 
Earnings ..... $0.74 $0.99 $0.94 $1.02 $1.67 $2.37 $2.82 $3.11 $2.96 $2.83 ee 
Dividends 0.62% 0.87% 0.87% 0.87% 1.25 1.62% 2.00 2.25 2. 2.25 $1.50 
52 Keystone Steel & Wire...... ere 15% 20% 24 35 55 49% 46 aon aaa Peete 
saudewsund 11% 15% 19% 22% 32% 39 36 naa eae EES — 
Net (After 3-for-1 split TE ataicuticen vam see widest shea auth saa 16% 16% 27% 25% 22% 
hanee September, 1948) ........ LOW c.cccees : oes — cece rr coee esas 12% 11% 15 19% 20% 
Earnings ..... 2$0.76 $0.48 $0.65 2$0.70 $0.93 tg$3.48 $3.03 $g$2.46 t$4.53 $3.87 g$2.59 
2% Dividends .... 0.42 0.35 0.40 0.47 0.05 1.02 1.00 1.00 2. 1.60 1.20 
y) 
—< i #£=XKimberly-Clark .......... ijn Se. «vadicoas 29 34 42 67 eaten re ata 
— % i siandanes ‘ 24% 25 31% 38% 58% sions ‘malt saad seal sid 
+ % (After 2-for-1 split WOR céavivaws nee eats kage owes 30% 27% 24 25% 47%, 50% 51% 
 - PE, TI iis 060i cts cE -casassacve ere Pere Par al 21% 21% 19 17% 42% 40 
[ Earnings ..... $1.62 $1.84 $1.55 $1.66 $3.15 $4.29 $5.02 $5.29 — 43 e$5.80 e$5.29 
: = Dividends .... 0.75 0.87 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.30 1.65 1.65 1.85 2.40 - 2.40 
—, 8 ee 
— \ e—12 months to April 30. g—12 months to June 30. i—12 months to August 31. j—12 months to September 3¢. m—12 months to November 
y, 30. p—Also paid stock. t—4 months to April 30. y—Six months. z—Nine months. D—-Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. tConsolidated. $Before deprecia- 
tion and/or depletion. 





Printed be - $ O’BRIEN, Inc. 
New York, N. 


















dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 





Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. 








Earnings and divi- 

































































“‘SEE YOU AT THE POLLS!‘ 
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Nobody knows for sure how it started—this line about ‘‘See you at the Polls!” 

we’re hearing all over these days. 


Best explanation seems to be that it came from that state candidate out 


west. . . . His opponent in a debate got all riled up and challenged him to fight 
it out in the alley. 


But he said—“‘T’ll settle this the AMERICAN way—lI’ll see you at 
the polls!”’ And the audience picked up the chant. 


Now everybody’s saying it—and on Nov. 4 everybody will be doing it! 











“4SEE YOU AT THE POLLS!’ “*SEE YOU AT THE POLLS!“ 














